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Second Edition. 


ADVICE ON ADVOCACY IN THE LOWER COURTS 


By F. J. O. CODDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Sheff.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
with a foreword-essay by Rt. Hon, Sir NORMAN BIRKETT, P.C., LL.D. 


When the first edition of Dr. Coddington’s book appeared in 1951, the legal press were almost lyrical in their praise, and the 
book was soon out of print. For the second edition, the length has been increased by almost half as much again, and the scope 
widened to include the County Courts There are a number of new illustrative stories As in the former edition, the book 
contains that sparkling essay on advocacy in general by Lord Justice Birkett, and for the new edition, Dr. Coddington has 
included a hitherto unpublished cartoon by the late C. Paley Scott 

Dr. Coddington was Stipendiary Magistrate at Bradford from 1934 until his retirement in 1950. This, coupled with his twenty 
years at the Bar, has enabled him to write with both authority and insight a book which should be read by all who practise in the 
Lower Courts, by those who like to be taken behind the scenes of the drama of persuasion, and by those who enjoy legal yarns. 


Price 5s. 6d. 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD., LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER. 
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Bort GH OF HARROW 


Appointment of (a) Assistant Solicitor 
(b) Legal Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of (a) Assistant Solicitor at a salary 
in accordance with A.P.T. Grades V/VI 
(£750—£1,000 per annum, plus London 
weighting) and (b) Legal Assistant at a salary 
n accordance with A.P.T. Grade II (£560 
£640 per annum, plus London weighting) 

Candidates for post (a) should be experi- 
enced in conveyancing and advocacy; and 
experience in local government, including 
planning law and committee work, is desir- 
able 

Candidates for post (b) should have had 
general legal! experience in a solicitor’s office 

Forms of application are obtainable from 
the Town Clerk, Harrow Weald Lodge, 
Harrow, Middlesex, to whom they should be 
returned not later than December 31, 1955. 


Rorovucn OF LOWESTOFT 


APPLICATIONS invited from solicitors for 
appointment as Assistant Solicitor on the staff 
of the Town Clerk. Salary within the scale of 
£725 per annum to £970 per annum according 
to qualifications, experience andor suit- 
ability Post superannuable and subject to 
medical examination. Housing accommoda- 
tion will be made available if required. Appli- 
cations, giving particulars of qualifications and 
experience and two references should reach the 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Lowestoft, by 
Monday, January 9, 1956, with a statement 
as to whether the applicant is to his knowledge 
related to any member or senior officer of the 
Council. Canvassing will disqualify. Applica- 
tions will be entertained from persons awaiting 
result of the Law Society's Final Examination. 


Amended Advertisement 


co NTY BOROUGH OF GLOUCESTER 
Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment at a commencing salary of £750 » 
£0 £900 

Applications, with names and addresses of 
three referees, to the undersigned by January 7 


1956. 
W. BOGGON, 
Town Clerk. 
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RBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 


HARLOW 


Appointment of Deputy Clerk of the Council 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
with appropriate loca! authority exeprience for 
the post of Deputy Clerk of the Council. 
The salary, £1,150 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £52 10s. to £1,307 10s., 
and the Conditions of Service will be in 
accordance with Scale B of the Joint Negotiat- 
ing Committee for Chief Officers of Local 
Authorities. 

It is anticipated that housing accommoda- 
tion can be made available for the successful 
candidate. 

Application forms are available on request, 
and should be returned not later than first post 
on Monday, January 2, 1956. 

D. F. BULL, 
Clerk of the Council. 


“ Bromieys,” 
Netteswell Road, 
Harlow, Essex 
Telephone—Harlow 25320, 1. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS invited from Solicitors for 
the whole-time established post of Assistant 
Solicitor on the staff of the Clerk of the 
County Council Salary scale Grade E 
(£1,412 10s. x £52 10s.—£1,622 10s.). 

Candidates must have had good experience 
in advocacy and be capable of instructing 
Counsel. The person appointed will, in 
addition, be required to undertake general 
legal work. Knowledge of local government 
administration desirable but not essential. 

The appointment is superannuable, subject 
to medical examination, and determinable by 
three months’ notice, in writing, on either side. 

Applications, giving full personal details, 
particulars of education, qualifications and 
experience, and the names of two referees, to 
reach me by January 7, 1956. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

GUY H. DAVIS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


Shire Hall, 
Gloucester. 


GOVERNMENT REVIEW, 


DECEMBER 24, 1955 


Cr NTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON 


Appointment of Chief Constable 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment at a salary of £1,650 per annum 
rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,800 
per annum, together with a car allowance of 
£225 per annum, a rent allowance and other 
usual allowances. 

The appointment is subject to the Police 
Regulations and to the passing of a medical 
examination. The successful candidate will be 
required to reside within the Borough. 


Applications, on forms obtainable from my 
office, in an envelope endorsed “ Chief 
Constable,” must be received by the under- 
signed not later than January 14, 1956. 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

WwW. O. DODD, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Brighton, |. 
December 3, 1955 


Ess'* PROBATION AREA 
Appointment of Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a full-time male Probation Officer. 

Applicants must be not less than 23 nor 
more than 40 years of age, except in the case 
of a serving probation officer. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 to 1955, and the salary 
will be according to the scale prescribed by 
those Rules. 

Applicants should be able to drive a car. 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with the 
names of two referees, must reach the under- 
signed not later than 14 days after the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

W. J. PIPER, 
Clerk of the Peace and of the 
Probation Committee. 
Office of the Clerk of the Peace, 
Tindal Square, 
Chelmsford. 


c™ OF MANCHESTER 


Appointment of Additional Whole-time Male 
Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of an additional whole-time Male 
Probation Officer. 

Applicants must be not less than 23 nor 
more than 40 years of age, except in the case 
of a serving probation officer. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 to 1955, and the salary 
will be according to the scale prescribed by 
those Rules. 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
copies of not more than two recent testi- 
monials, must reach the undersigned not later 
than January 3, 1956. 

HAROLD COOPER, 
Secretary of the Probation Committee. 
City Magistrates’ Court, 
Manchester, 1. 
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Matrimonial Cruelty 

The two cases of Crawford v. Crawford 
and Lewis v. Lewis (see pp. 784-85, ante), 
should be considered together, as a 
perusal of the judgments shows. One 
was a case of alleged persistent cruelty, 
the other one of alleged desertion, but 
the desertion alleged was constructive, 
the question being whether the husband 
had been guilty of conduct justifying the 
wife in leaving the matrimonial home 
and remaining away in spite of the 
husband's desire for reconciliation. The 
conduct had not been persistent, so even 
if it amounted to cruelty the wife's 
complaint would have to be of desertion 


That was the position in the Lewis case 
The husband had been found guilty of 
indecent assault on a woman in a 
cinema. She was not consenting, so 
there was no ground for suspicion of 
adultery. The husband regretted his 
offence and wished to have his wife back 
home. The offence was an isolated one. 
The High Court held that there was 
nothing to justify an inference that the 
husband must have intended to injure 
his wife’s health or to cause her to leave 
him, and that there was no desertion by 
him. 

In contrast, the evidence in the 
Crawford case was that the husband, 
who had been bullying and aggressive 
towards his wife, was charged with 
indecent exposure, admitted the offence 
and six similar ones. The wife left after 
hearing he had been charged, and her 
health suffered in consequence of the 
shock of the charge and of the fear of 
gossip in the neighbourhood. The 
justices made an order in her favour 
The husband appealed The Court 
contrasted the case with the Lewis case, 
holding that there was mental cruelty 
consisting of conduct which the husband 
must have known if he had considered 
it, would upset his wife and impair her 
health, and that this could be added to 
the bullying, which would have a similar 
effect. It was not necessary to go so far 
as to prove a deliberate intention to 
cause injury to health. That would be 
an important but not an_ essential 
element in the case. There were in this 
instance two kinds of mental cruelty, 
and in reviewing the whole facts of the 
case the justices were entitled to add the 


one to the other and to hold that there 
had been persistent cruelty. 


Persistence in crime does not normally 
constitute cruelty but in Warburton vy. 
Warburton (see a note at 117 J.P.N. 
474) both Jenkins and Hodson, L.JJ., 
declined to lay down that it could never 
be matrimonial cruelty. Where offences 
are of a sexual nature the position may 
be such as to affect seriously the con- 
jugal relationship and constitute cruelty 
upon which relief may be granted. Cases 
in point are /vens v. Ivens (1954) 3 All 
E.R. 446; Cooper vy. Cooper (1954) 3 All 
E.R. 445. 


Plain Language 

The chairman of the Banbury juvenile 
court is quoted as inquiring, when a 
medical report was handed in, whether 
it was meant for the justices. He was 
assured it was and, looking puzzled, he 
read out a long sentence of medical 
terms adding that next time the doctor 
had better send an interpreter. 

This sort of complaint is by no means 
new, and it is often justified, though we 
have no means of judging upon the 
present instance. It is conceded that 
every profession and most trades must 
have words and phrases that are current 
among members, but which are not 
always intelligible to outsiders. What 
we are entitled to ask is that in dealings 
with the uninitiated the meaning of those 
words and phrases should be explained 
if they are used, the alternative being to 
discard them in favour of words that all 
can understand. 


Psychologists and psychiatrists come 
in for a great deal of criticism on this 
account. Their reports often contain 
expressions of their own profession's 
creation, and also employ familiar words 
in an unusual sense. There would be less 
scepticism and less impatience about the 
new science if its exponents expounded 
in plainer language 


Magistrates who receive medical and 
psychological reports in writing may 
reasonably ask that they should be easily 
understood by lay men and women of 
ordinary intelligence: There need be no 
difficulty about this. The most eminent 
authorities on any technical subject are 
so completely at home with it that they 
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can always write a report or give oral 
evidence in such simple language that a 
bench or a jury need not be left 
bewildered. If long, unfamiliar words 
have to be used, an explanation in 
ordinary language should be forthcoming. 


Guardianship of Infants Acts: Appeals 

By direction of Roxburgh, J., the chief 
registrar of the Chancery Division has 
issued a Practice Direction dated Novem- 
ber 11, concerning cases in which leave 
to appeal out of time is required, the 
appeal being from a county court or a 
magistrates’ court in proceedings under 
the Guardianship of Infants Acts (see 
3 All E.R. 591). 


The proposed appellant's solicitors 
must apply to the clerk of Roxburgh, J., 
for a date on which the Judge will hear 
the application. Notice of motion must 
be served and a copy lodged at Room 
136. Personal service is necessary unless 
the respondent's solicitor accepts service. 
The motion will be heard in court and 
will be listed as a “ motion by order.” 
If leave is granted, the originating 
notice of motion will then be issued 
according to the rules. 


Instruction about Sex 


At what age and by whom the instruc- 
tion should be given to children concern- 
ing what are commonly called the facts 
of life are difficult questions upon which 
there are various opinions. Most people 
who take their parental duties seriously 
and thoughtfully are at all events agreed 
that children should learn these facts 
through proper instruction and not 
through idle or indecent conversations 
with other children. Whether the parents 
should undertake the task or should leave 
it to teachers giving instruction to a 
class in sch ol is another matter. 

There is certainly room for a difference 
of opinion. As Lord Goddard, C.J., 
observed in Bowers v. Smith (1953) 1 All 
E.R. 320; 117 J.P. 106, a case in which 
justices had found that the parents of 
certain boys who had been behaving 
indecently with a girl were not exercising 
proper guardianship and that the boys 
could not have received proper sex in- 
struction, “ parents are entitled to hold 
different views on that subject. Some 
parents hold the view that it is ‘not 
desirable to give sexual instruction to 
boys at this age.” 

This kind of parental view was exem- 
plified in what was stated by the parent 
of a boy who was before a juvenile 
court on a charge of being concerned in 
an indecent assault on a girl. The father 
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is reported as saying: “In my view a 
lot of juvenile indecency is brought on 
through the advanced learning of today. 
You find your children already know the 
facts of life from school. When I tried 
to talk to my 15 year old son he took a 
book about sex from his pocket and said 
it had been issued to him at school.” 


Criminals with Firearms 

Long sentences of imprisonment are 
not so common today as they were 
formerly, and so such sentences as 10, 
14 or 20 years naturally arouse interest 
as being something exceptional and 
called for only by the gravest crimes. 
Such sentences are, however, sometimes 
necessary for the protection of the public 
and as a warning to potential offenders. 


At the Central Criminal Court on 
December 8, three men were convicted 
of armed robbery and of shooting at the 
police with intent to resist their lawful 
apprehension. One of them, John 
Cohen, was said to have had 11 previous 
convictions and to have come out of 
Dartmoor in September. His sentence 
was 20 years. Another, who had seven 
previous convictions, and was said to 
have escaped from borstal three times, 
was sentenced to 12 years. The third, 
who also had seven previous convictions 
and was said to have left Dartmoor with 
Cohen, was sentenced to 10 years. 


A striking feature of the case was that 
two of the prisoners concerned in these 
offences in October had been released 
only the previous month. Another was 
the gallantry of the police officers, which 
was commended by the Lord Chies 
Justice. 


The maximum punishment for armed 
robbery is imprisonment for life, and the 
same applies to shooting with intent to 
resist lawful apprehension. 


Road Accidents in Buckinghamshire 

We have received recently the report, 
issued in October, 1955, from the traffic 
division of the chief constable’s office in 
Buckinghamshire, of the road accidents 
in that county during 1954. 

The total number of accidents reported 
to the police was 5,430, 617 more than 
in 1953. The report contains all sorts of 
details about these accidents, those 
which caused injury, those which caused 
damage, where they occurred, when 
they occurred, and so on. One cannot 
help wondering whether the work which 
must go into compiling all these very 
detailed statistics produces results which 
are in any way commensurate with the 
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effort required to produce them. The 
answer is, possibly, that if by detailed 
analysis any information is deduced 
which may show what can or might be 
done to reduce accidents the effort 
entailed is worth while; and only those 
in close touch with the problem can say 
with any certainty what may help in this 
way. 

In an analysis of the main causes of 
accidents in which someone was injured 
the figures given are as follows: 


Accidents 


Drivers of vehicles 
Misjudging clearance, dis- 
tance or speed ... ~% 183 
Turning right without du 
care A " ah 
Overtaking improperly on 


the offside - 
Crossing road junction 
without due care 
Excessive speed having re- 
gard to the conditions... 
Inattentive or attention 
diverted... 


Pedestrians 

Crossing road heedless of 
traffic en aft 

Stepping, walking or run- 
ning off footpath into 
road... ios am 

Crossing road masked by 
stationary vehicle 


Weather conditions 
Ice, frost, snow 


It will be seen from these figures that 
the proportion of such accidents for 
which pedestrians are said to have been 
responsible is by no means negligible. 
We make this point to emphasize the 
fact that the alteration of road conditions 
and surfaces, the penalizing of drivers 
who are at fault, insisting on rigid 
testing of vehicles and other like steps 
taken to reduce accidents would have 
little or no effect on those which are 
due to pedestrians as detailed above. 
The real cure, as we have said before, 
is for each individual road user, of 
whatever category, to make it his 
personal responsibility each time he is on 
a road, to behave in such a way that he 
does not make an accident likely. The 
advantage of trying to achieve our object 
in this way is that it is a method which 
can be put into practice with road 
conditions as they are. It may require 
more effort and more care and atten- 
tion than would be necessary if condi- 
tions were better, but it could be made 
to work. We fear, however, that selfish- 
ness, impatience, inattention, lack of 
thought and other human failings com- 
bine to prevent this method being really 
tried out, which is a great pity. 
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Of the total of 5,430 accidents, 2,107 
caused injury to someone. Sixty-five 
people were killed, 814 were seriously 
injured and 1,707 were slightly injured. 
The margin between slight injury and 
death in road accidents is a narrow one. 
How can the tragedy of these figures be 
brought home to people so that instead 
of saying ““ How dreadful” and doing 
nothing about it, they say “This is 
terrible, J must do what / can to stop 
this”? 

We have written of the road accident 
report from Buckinghamshire, but the 
same sad story comes also from every 
other county. Must we accept such 
casualties as a normal and inevitable 
price of our modern civilization ? 


American Servicemen and English Law 

It must be difficult for men whose duty 
requires them to serve in a foreign 
country, whose laws are not always the 
same as those of their own country, to 
be sure that they do not infringe the 
laws of that foreign country. We notice 
a report in the national press of a state- 
ment by the chairman of the bench at 
Fakenham (there is a large United 
States Air Force camp in this area) that 
the magistrates “* view with grave concern 
the number of cases in which cars are 
used without adequate insurance.” He 
went on to ask for the co-operation of 
the United States Air Force authorities 
in making the law more generally 
respected. 


The court were dealing with charges 
against two United States airmen. One 
was fined £5 for driving without a licence 
and £25 for using a vehicle without 
insurance. The other was fined £2 for 
permitting the first offence and £35 for 
permitting the second. 


We have no doubt that the United 
States Air Force authorities are fully 
alive to the importance of ensuring that 
their men do know what the law of this 
country requires before anyone can 
lawfully drive a motor vehicle on a road, 
and that they do their best to instruct 
them accordingly. One can only hope 
that their efforts will be successful 
because it is better that the result should 
be achieved in this way rather than that 
our courts should have to impose 
penalties upon our visitors who are here, 
not because they wish to be, but because 
the present unsettled state of the world 
requires them to be. But if the law in 
this very important matter is not obeyed 
the courts are left with no option but to 
try to ensure, by the imposition of suit- 
able penalties, that the seriousness of such 
offences is made apparent. 
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Noise 


We have from time to time advised 
that the nuisance sections of the Public 
Health Act, 1936, do not provide a 
remedy for nuisance caused by noise, 
and this advice has been endorsed by the 
Divisional Court. Some special kinds 
of noise, such as crowing cocks and street 
musicians, have been dealt with by bye- 
law, though this is a spasmodic and often 
rather ineffective remedy. There is, 
however, a pretty general sense of 
grievance against other and more modern 
noises, especially amongst residents in 
towns, and the law committee of the 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
this year reported on proposals for more 
effective powers. The committee pointed 
out that noise could at common law be a 
nuisance, for which the victim could take 
civil proceedings. In several cases 
injunctions have been granted, and the 
committee feared that new legislation 
might undermine existing remedies with- 
out producing new, effective, powers. In 
relation to industrial noise it would, the 
committee thought, be difficult to over- 
come the defence that the best practicable 
means having regard to reasonable cost 
had been used for overcoming noise. 
Local authorities in other contexts have 
only too much experience of the defence 
of “ best practicable means.’ In con- 
nexion with this reference by the 
committee to industrial noise, the ordin- 
ary householder may be forgiven if he 
asks whether the adjective “ industrial ™ 
applies to operations carried out by 
local authorities themselves, notably to 
road drills. 


On consideration of the law commit- 
tee’s report, the association as a body 
decided that the reasons against going 
forward now were not sufficient, and it 
was resolved to make representations to 
the Government for legislation. There is 
(we think) no doubt that the association 
speaks in this matter for a very large 
body of opinion. This is not to say that 
legislation will be easy or uncontroversial. 
Noise is, alas, almost infinitely various 
ranging from the road drill to factory 
machinery, from the railway engine 
letting out steam to the aeroplane 
breaking the sound barrier. The town 
dweller longs for the peace and quiet of 
rural England, only to find that (since 
his rustic boyhood) peace and quiet have 
through large parts of the countryside 
been shattered by noises considered today 
to be inseparable from life in the modern 
world. In many sets of chambers in the 
Temple, conference and consultation are 
impeded by an infernal machine digging 
away the ruined foundations of what was 
Plowden Building. In many an historic 
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city it is impossible for two friends to 
exchange greetings in the main street 
unless they shout. As we go to press 
we read of a “ mystery bang ” somewhere 
over Surrey, bringing workmen to the 
factory doors and mothers with young 
children to their cellars, and of discussion 
in the House of Lords about the noise of 
American jet planes in the depths of 
Oxfordshire. The whole question pro- 
bably resolves itself into this: how much 
is unavoidable, how much is due to 
ignorance, which could be lessened by 
serious scientific study, and how much to 
selfishness which could very properly be 
curbed by legal remedies. 


Markets in Statute 


The Food and Drugs Act, 1955, is of 
major importance and cannot be dealt 
with fully here. It became law on 
November 22; it runs to 113 pages, and 
the Queen's Printer is to be congratulated 
on making copies available at the 
beginning of December—even though it 
was pure consolidation, so that, no doubt, 
the type could safely be set up while it 
was going through its final stages, 

The Act will by s. 137 (2) come into 
operation on the day appointed for the 
coming into operation of the Food and 
Drugs Amendment Act, 1954, immedi- 
ately after that Act comes into operation. 
As the Act of 1954 will be wholly repealed 
by the Act of 1955, the practical effect 
is to make some necessary amendments 
in the law and then to consolidate the 
whole. Ordinarily the law takes no 
account of part of a day, so that an 
enactment declaring that one thing shall 
happen immediately after another on the 
same day is anomalous. The anomaly is, 
however, merely technical, and the plan 
adopted has the great practical advantage 
of enabling the consolidating Bill to be 
dealt with in Parliament by the special 
procedure for such Bills, instead of 
throwing its provisions open to proposals 
for amendment upon merits, as would 
happen if the Bill included clauses alter- 
ing the law as well as those which are 
pure consolidation. Speaking of amend- 
ment upon merits reminds us, however, of 
one change in the law we should have 
liked to see, from the special point of 
view of local government. Part III of the 
Act of 1955 is headed Provision and 
Regulation of Markets. When the 
Chelmsford and Addington Committees, 
which prepared the Bills for the Local 
Government Act, 1933, and the Public 
Health Act, 1936, turned their attention 
to markets (so far as these are owned 
and controlled by local authorities) they 
decided that the subject was not quite 
apt for cither of those Bills. Left in the 





, it found its way into the Food and 
Drugs Act, 1938, upon the specious 
ground that food is sold in markets. 
We call this specious, but it is scarcely 
even that. It is true enough that food 
is sold in markets, but so are crockery 
and clothing, cutlery and combs, cattle 
and horses and agricultural machinery. 


In short, the practical justification for 
putting markets into the Food and Drugs 
Act, 1938, lay in the fact that they had 
to be put somewhere, unless (as we have 
always thought would have been better) 
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they had been allowed to stay among the 
unrepealed portions of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. 


Alternatively, we should have thought 
there would have been no difficulty about 
a separate Act embodying the law of 
markets, not only those markets which 
are controlled by local authorities but 
those which remain in the hands of 
private persons. The common law of 
markets is not well known even among 
lawyers, being of rare occurrence in 
practice at the present day, but it is not 
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unduly obscure and it would not have 
been impossible to re-enact it in the form 
of a short but comprehensive statute. 
Without pressing that this last course be 
taken, seeing that the Government might 
desire further consideration to be given 
to the effect of such a Bill on private 
rights, we still think the form of the 
statute book would be improved if part 
III of the Food and Drugs Act, 1955, 
were put into a separate enactment, 
simply consolidating the statute law of 
markets as affecting local authorities. 


MATRIMONIAL CONCILIATION 


When the police court missionaries had become established 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


proceedings—if not of their disharmony. 


Undoubtedly, if this 


in the magistrates’ courts, it was quite natural that they should 
be asked to assist in reconciling estranged parties in matrimonial 
cases. To magistrates, appalled by the amount of human misery 
occasioned by the break-up of working-class families, it was a 
relief to have experienced social workers to whom the more 
hopeful cases could be referred. The work grew by custom 
and it was not until 1937—in the Summary Procedure (Domestic 
Proceedings) Act of that year—that the function of the probation 
Officer as a conciliator was recognized by statute. Since then, 
the work has developed still more. In 1953, according to the 
probation statistics for that year, 40,894 matrimonial cases were 
dealt with by probation officers in which both parties were seen 
and 13,761 cases where one party was seen. That the need for 
conciliation in the courts of summary jurisdiction is urgent may 
be judged from the criminal statistics for 1953. They show 
that in that year no less than 14,707 maintenance and separation 
orders were made by justices. 

While, in the magistrates’ courts, the State, with the probation 
officer as its instrument, has shown its concern regarding broken 
marriages and its desire to mend them, in the Divorce Court 
this has not been apparent. Marriage, in the matter of divorce, 
is seen as a contract between two parties. The contract is 
recognized as being of vital concern to these parties, but the 
interest of the community at large is not so clearly recognized. 
If the contract be broken, the State—through the Divorce Court 

may intervene, but only to dissolve or annul the marriage. 
The machinery and indeed the climate for official attempts at 
conciliation is lacking. And this is despite the fact that the 
tragic consequences to the community of broken marriages are 
well known. The community pays the price in terms of juvenile 
and adult delinquency and mental illness. The cost in individual 
unhappiness is incalculable. 

It has been said that, so far from merely remaining neutral 
on a matter which so vitally concerns it, our society actually 
connives at the breaking up of marriages by the granting of 
legal aid for divorce. For, with this financial assistance, poorer 
people are seeking relief in the Divorce Court instead of in the 
magistrates’ courts and thereby are by-passing the conciliation 
service which the probation officer provides. 

A recent suggestion by a Berkshire probation officer that 
divorce proceedings should be commenced in magistrates’ courts 
focused attention upon the whole question of conciliation in 
matrimonial matters. The effect of the suggestion would be 
to enable all disputing couples to meet a conciliator, in the 
person of the probation officer, at an early stage of their legal 


course were followed, much good would be done and probably 
some marriages saved. 

Inevitably, however, it leads one to inquire if the conditions 
prevailing in the petty sessional domestic courts are those 
most conducive to matrimonial conciliation. An impartial 
observer must answer that there is room for doubt. 


Naturally, conditions vary, but it cannot be denied that some 
of the older courthouse buildings are forbidding in the extreme. 
Not only is the accommodation for the public antiquated and 
uncomfortable, but the office accommodation is inadequate. 
Matrimonial conciliation demands congenial surroundings. 
Comfortable, well-lit, well-heated rooms, with possibly carpets 
and even arm-chairs cost money, it must be conceded; but, 
if one thinks only in financial terms, the cost to the community 
of even one broken marriage may possibly be more. Cynics 
have pointed out that the offices of so-called “* divorce solicitors ” 
are invariably better appointed than the rooms of marriage 
conciliators. 


Perhaps, however, it is the association in the public mind of 
the courts of summary jurisdiction with criminal proceedings 
which is the factor least conducive to a happy atmosphere for 
matrimonial conciliation. Some busy courts do not have a 
separate day or half-day for domestic proceedings and one may 
see parties in matrimonial cases mingling with witnesses in 
criminal cases and even with offenders awaiting jurisdiction in 
crowded corridors and waiting rooms. Again, it is usually a 
policeman in uniform who acts as usher in the domestic court. 
The warrant officer—also in uniform—is usually present in the 
courtroom. Finally, when it is recalled that the magistrates who 
adjudicate in matrimonial proceedings also try criminal cases, 
the association with crime in many lay minds is inescapable. 


Even the probation officer is not always exempt from this 
contamination by association. His chief function is seen as 
involving work with offenders and some who may need his 
help in their domestic affairs, may approach him with reserve 
because of this. 


Bearing in mind then the short-comings of the magistrates’ 
courts in this matter and having regard to the absence of 
conciliation machinery in the Divorce Court, it is with interest 
that one reads of the new “ Family Court” set up in New 
York in September this year. Not only are all matrimonial 
and child custody cases centred in this single part of the New 
York Supreme Court under one judge, but the mission of 
reconciling husband and wife is assumed as a regular court 
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function. To assist the court in this, skilled social workers and 
psychiatrists are available. 

It is fascinating—if tantalizing—to reflect upon the effect the 
establishment of similar courts in the larger centres of population 
in this country might have. The emphasis upon conciliation, 
the ready access to skilled conciliators and the separation from 
criminal proceedings could, it would seem, only result in benefit 
to the community in terms of fewer broken marriages. An 
additional minor advantage of the centring of all matrimonial 
and kindred proceedings in one court would be that affiliation 
summonses and summonses for arrears in maintenance 
orders, which at present take their embarrassing place in 
the general court list, could be dealt with in quite a different 
atmosphere. 

It may be said that, since the establishment of such courts in 
this country is an unlikely development in the foreseeable future, 
it would be wiser to concentrate upon improving conciliation 
provisions outside the courts altogether. Following the reports 
of the Denning Committee in 1947 (Cmd. 7024) and the Harris 
Committee (Cmd. 7566) in 1948, the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion, the Marriage Guidance Council and the Catholic Marriage 
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Advisory Council have been given some limited financial assis- 
tance from public funds. 

The report of the Royal Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce, shortly to be published, is awaited with great eagerness. 
The final report of the Denning Committee remarked that 
“the reconciliation of estranged parties to marriages is of the 
utmost importance to the State as well as to the parties and 
their children. It is indeed so important that the State itself 
should do all it can to assist reconciliation.” It may be antici- 
pated that the Royal Commission will underline this statement. 
Future progress outside the courts would seem to lie in an 
extension of the activities of the voluntary bodies already in the 
field. The development in the larger towns of a centre for 
matrimonial conciliation, associated with a psychiatric clinic, 
appears to have much to commend it. 

Whatever the recommendations regarding conciliation outside 
the courts, however, it is to be hoped that the need for a really 
efficient conciliation machinery within the courts—and par- 
ticularly the Divorce Court—will have received consideration. 
In furthering this, the probation service can be an effective 
instrument F.V.J. 


CHURCH DOOR NOTICES UNDER THE LICENSING 
ACT 


| CONTRIBUTED } 


It is proposed to consider in this article the meaning of the 
words “church or chapel of the parish or place where the 
premises are situated which appear in para. | (4) of sch. 3 
to the Licensing Act, 1953. Paragraph 8 of part I of sch. 2 
requires the chief officer of police to cause notices of the general 
annual licensing meeting and the second session thereof and 
transfer sessions (under part II) to be fixed on the door, or 
on some public and conspicuous place near the door, of the 
church or chapel of any parish in the licensing district. Para- 
graph | (4) of sch. 3, provides that a person applying for a new 
justices’ licence shall: 

“(b) . . . cause a notice of the application to be kept affixed 

. . to the door, or some public and conspicuous place near 
the door, of the church or chapel of the parish or place where 
the premises are situated, or if there is no church or chapel of 
such parish or place, some public and conspicuous place in the 
parish or place.” 

In considering the meaning of the words in question, it will 
be desirable to review earlier legislation. The Alehouse Act, 
1828, s. 10, required the applicant for a licence to fix a notice 
on the door of the “ church or chapel of the parish or place 
in which such house shall be situate’ and by s. 37 “ parish 
or place shall be deemed to include any township, hamiet, 
tithing, vill, extra-parochial place, or any place maintaining its 
own poor.” 

The Beerhouse Act, 1830, s. 32, contained a similar definition 
of “ parish or place.” 

In due course these two Acts were repealed and new provisions 
as to notices, in similar terms so far as fixing to the door of the 
church or chapel of the parish or place in which the house was 
situate, were substituted in the Wine and Beerhouse Act, 1869, 
s. 7. Neither that Act nor the Licensing Act, 1872, defined 
“ parish or place.” 

The Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, repealed these 
provisions and under s. 15 (1) (6) required notice of an applica- 
tion for a new licence to be fixed on the door of “ the church 


or chapel of the parish or place in which the premises are 
situated * and by s. 15 (1) (c) notice of the application had to 
be given also to “ the overseers of the parish.” These provisions 
have been replaced by sch. 3 of the Licensing Act, 1953, and 
by parts III and IV similar church-door notices are required for 
ordinary and special removals. The Act of 1953 is slightly 
wider in allowing the notice to be fixed on some conspicuous 
place near the door as well as to the door. Neither the Act 
of 1910 nor the Act of 1953 defines “ parish or place.” 

The Interpretation Act, 1889, s. 5, provided: 

“In every Act passed after (1866)... the expression 
* parish" shall unless the contrary intention appears, mean, as 
respects England and Wales, a place for which a separate poor 
rate is or can be made, or for which a separate overseer is or 
can be appointed.” 

The Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, repealed s. 5 of the 
Interpretation Act and s. 68 (4) of the later Act, which is still 
in force, reads: 

“In this and every other Act, whether passed before or 
after this Act, the expression * parish,” shall, unless the contrary 
intention appears . . ., mean a place for which immediately 
before (April 1, 1927) a separate poor rate was or could be 
made or a separate overseer was or could be appointed . . .” 

The definition of “ parish * in the Rating and Valuation Act 
therefore applies in the Licensing Act unless the contrary inten- 
tion appears. It can be argued that the contrary intention 1s 
excluded because (1) “ parish " would normally have the same 
meaning throughout the Licensing Act and it is not intended 
that the notice of brewster sessions under sch. 2 should be posted 
at any church within a large city like Birmingham but only at 
the main church of a former civil parish where citizens would 
expect to see it; (2) the definitions in the Alehouse Act and 
the Beerhouse Act show that in licensing statutes the term 
“ parish or place has never borne an ecclesiastical meaning; 
(3) while s. 15 (1) (6) of the Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 
1910, referred to “ church of the parish or place,” s. 15 (1) (e) 
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referred to notice in writing to the “ overseers of the parish,” 
thus showing that (unless “ parish” bore a different meaning 
in two adjoining paragraphs) civil parish was meant, and 
(4) there is nothing in the context sufficiently weighty to displace 
the statutory definition of “ parish " in favour of “ ecclesiastical 
parish.” On the other hand, it can be argued that the contrary 
intention does appear in sch. 3 of the Licensing Act, at any 
rate, because (a) the reference to “ church or chapel” shows 
that the draftsman was thinking of an ecclesiastical parish and 
(6) the object of the schedule is to ensure that the persons likely 
to be affected by the opening of a new inn should have proper 
notice of the proposals and, as it is the people near the site 
who will be affected, the nearest church, being the one they are 
likely to visit, is the one where the notice should be put. A 
notice on the main church of Birmingham, for example, near 
the city’s centre, relating to a new inn at the uttermost limits 
of the city would seldom be seen by persons living near the 
site of the proposed inn; it is likelier to be seen by them if 
posted on a church in the area. 


If the definition of “ parish” in the Rating and Valuation 
Act is the correct one, presumably “ the church " of the parish 
means the principal church of the civil parish which existed for 
poor-rate purposes in March, 1927. Inquiry should reveal which 
this church is but, as R. v. Smethwick Confirming Authority, ex 
parte Holt Brewery Co., Ltd. (1929) 93 J.P. 233 shows, there 
may sometimes be doubt even among the inhabitants of the 
locality. According to Paterson's Licensing Acts, 63rd edn., p. 
1137, “ church or chapel " means one of the Church of England 
and two rating cases are cited as the authority for this proposi- 
tion. It seems unnecessary to discuss how a notice should be 


exhibited in a Welsh village where there is only a Nonconformist 
chapel, since, if it is not a “ chapel" under para. | (5) of sch. 3 


it is still a “ public and conspicuous place " under the same 
paragraph. Churches and chapels of the Churches of England 
and (semble) Wales must be consecrated to be churches and 
chapels of these faiths in the eyes of the law (Halsbury, 2nd 
edn., vol. 11, pp. 845 and 938). 


Whatever “ parish’ may mean in sch. 2 of the Licensing Act, 
(notice of brewster sessions), it is submitted that, so far as 
sch. 3 is concerned, the applicant need not trouble himself as 
to which is the appropriate “ parish * because he may in lieu 
post his notice at the church of the “ place * where the premises 
to be licensed are situate. In R. v. Smethwick Confirming 
Authority, ex parte Holt Brewery Co., Ltd., supra, the site of 
proposed licensed premises was in an ecclesiastical parish called 
Warley Woods, which had a church licensed for divine service 
but unconsecrated; Warley Woods was situate in the county 
borough of Smethwick. No notice was fixed on the church at 
Warley Woods but notices were fixed on two churches at 
Smethwick (both had claims to be the parish church of Smeth- 
wick). It was held that these notices sufficed, Lord Hewart, 
C.J., saying that “ .. . there was no parish church at Warley 
Woods at the material time and the notices were affixed on 
both the two main churches of the place, Smethwick, in which 
those premises were situated.” The case is not perhaps an 
entirely satisfactory one in one way, for the definition of 
“ parish " in s. 68 (4) of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, 
is not mentioned in the judgments. However, it is clear that 
it is an authority for holding that it is compliance with sch. 3 
of the Licensing Act, 1953, to affix the notice on the church of 
the “ place.” 

The term “ place” is defined at length in Stroud’s Judicial 
Dictionary but not every definition cited there is relevant. 
Cases on questions whether an umbrella fixed into the ground 
or an area enclosed on a racecourse by stakes or a public bar 
can be “ places” under the Betting Act are obviously of no 
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value but in R. v. Smethwick Confirming Authority, ex parte 
Holt Brewery Co., Lid., supra, Lord Hewart, C.J., did say that 
a “place” under the Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, 
s. 15, was not of necessity territorially a less unit than a parish 
and might well be an area larger than a parish, so that a parish 
might be comprised within a place. In the case cited, a county 
borough was held to be a place but it is submitted that a “ place ” 
need not necessarily be a local government area so long as it 
can be identified as an area generally recognized and given a 
name by the local people and map makers and is large enough 
to have at least one church in existence or (in the case of a 
new estate) to need a church. For example, the city of Stoke- 
on-Trent now comprises only one local government area, but 
presumably each of the six boroughs and urban districts from 
which it was formed can still be called a “ place.” Again, to 
take a better-known example, the local government area known 
as the city of Westminster comprises Mayfair, Soho, the area 
near the Abbey generally known as Westminster, and Pimlico. 
Can it not be said that each of these is a place? And cannot 
Bayswater, Whitechapel and Balham, which are not separate 
local government areas, each be said to be a “ place’’? It is 
suggested that it is a question of fact for the licensing justices, 
using their local knowledge as supplemented by any evidence 
put forward, to say whether a particular area is a “ place” 
and whether a particular church is “the church” of that “ place” 
under sch. 3 of the Licensing Act, 1953, and that their decision, 
unless shown to be perverse, would be upheld by the High 
Court. Not every area will necessarily be such a “ place”; 
Mayfair, Bayswater and Hanley could no doubt each be one 
within the meaning of sch. 3 and, on the other hand, the area 
south of Piccadilly and west of Lower Regent Street known as 
St. James's might well be held not to be one. The London and 
Stoke districts named above are taken purely as examples, 
without any knowledge whether special rules of law apply to 
them or any of them, and the conclusions advanced are not 
necessarily accurate in respect of any such place. It is appreci- 
ated that, if the above arguments are correct, a house could be 
in two “ places,” viz., Hanley ane the city of Stoke-on-Trent, 
or Mayfair and the city of Westminster, but it is submitted 
that this does not invalidate them. 


Perhaps some hypothetical examples will clarify the arguments 
advanced. The large county borough of Middletown consisted 
in 1927 of the poor-rate parishes of Northend and Southville 
and still comprises many ecclesiastical parishes. Northend and 
Southville each have a church generally recognized as the 
“ parish church” or principal church, the vicars being known 
as the vicars of Northend and Southville respectively. The 
parish church of Southville is also regarded as the principal 
church of Middletown, being attended on civic occasions by 
the mayor and corporation. In Northend is a large district 
known as Elysium; it is so marked on the ordnance survey 
map and is recognized by the postal authorities as well as being 
known by that name to all the inhabitants of Middletown. 
One church in Elysium is generally regarded as the parish 
church of Elysium and its incumbent as the vicar of Elysium 
but the area has grown so fast that another ecclesiastical parish 
has been created in Elysium with a consecrated church. Within 
this latter parish a person proposes to build a new public-house. 
The following courses are open to him in selecting the church 
on which to fix his notice: 

1. To fix it on the church of the new ecclesiastical parish in 
which the premises will be situate. This will be valid only if 
“ parish “ in sch. 3 means ecclesiastical parish; or 

2. To fix it on the parish church of Elysium; if the licensing 
justices can find as a fact that Elysium, like Mayfair and 
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Bayswater, is a “ place,” although it is not a local government 
area, this will be valid; or 

3. To fix it on the parish church of Northend. It can be 
argued in support of this that (a) Northend is a “ place ” and 
(5) Northend was a “ poor-rate parish” in 1927 and, if the 
definition of “ parish” in s. 68 (4) of the Rating and Valuation 
Act applies in the Licensing Act, it is also “ the parish " under 
sch. 3, so that Northend church is the church of both place 
and parish; or 

4. To fix it upon the church of Southville, as being “* the 
church” of Middletown since a county borough can be a 
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“ place” (R. v. Smethwick Confirming Authority, ex parte Holt 
Brewery Co., Ltd., supra). 


In this welter of uncertainty, this night of doubt and sorrow, 
the solicitor acting for a would-be licensee may yet reach one 
firm conclusion. It is that the time spent in reading this article, 
if he has read it during the weeks preceding the first fortnights 
of February and March, would have been better spent in trudging 
from holy building to holy building until a notice has been 
fixed at the door of every one which might conceivably be called 
“the church or chapel of the parish or place where the premises 
are situated.” G.S.W. 


OF BONDS AND BONDAGE 


Since September, 1939, limitations and controls affecting the 
free action of local authorities have multiplied exceedingly. 
The restricting bonds have tightened on many sections of the 
body corporate, and not least on those powers and discretions 
which concern borrowing. 

We are not concerned primarily in this note to discuss the 
requirement to obtain Whitehall sanction before borrowing can 
be effected although it is true that this procedure was conceived 
and born in an age very different in all aspects, including the 
local authority one, from the present. When a county borough 
council, for example, may spend £5 million a year on the 
maintenance of an education service subject only to a subsequent 
examination by the district auditor and Ministry officials it 
seems odd, to say the least, that a project concerning a tiny 
part of that service in the shape of a new education building, 
costing perhaps £15,000 should need specific approval from the 
Education Ministry, specific authority to raise a loan from the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government (which, if given, 
will include a condition that the loan must be repaid within a 
specified period), and specific approval from the Treasury if 
the authority proposes to do what Mr. Butler wants, namely, 
to borrow on the open market. Even before any of these can 
happen there are other controls: it is first essential that the 
project should have been examined by some other official of 
the Ministry of Education and approved for inclusion in a 
particular year’s building programme. In the national interest 
it may well be right to exercise an overall control on the amount 
of new building work of various kinds which local authorities 
are allowed to do, although no such oversight is apparently 
thought necessary in the commercial field, where it is at least 
doubtful whether some of the works undertaken are as useful 
to the community as those buildings which local authorities 
erect. May we not, however, be pardoned for thinking that 
once is enough? If Whitehall is satisfied that the project should 
go forward the raising of a corresponding loan should surely 
be accepted as automatic and inevitable, particularly as govern- 
ment departments force local authorities into borrowing because 
they will not allow more than a small part of their capital 
expenditure to be met direct from revenue. No local authority 
is likely to default on its obligations: to make this chimera 
an excuse for continuing useless controls is unreal and unprac- 
tical. In any case, under the new freedoms thrust upon local 
finance, the commercial lender may be expected fully to satisfy 
himself of the credit-worthiness of the borrower before parting 
with his money 

So much for consents required to the execution of the proposed 
work and to the principle of borrowing to meet its cost. Having 
found its way through this delaying labyrinth the local authority 
must next consider what method of borrowing it will employ. 


Choices are available—stock, mortgages, bonds, internal funds 
such as superannuation or sinking funds, or the use of unspent 
loan balances—but practically all need some further authoriza- 
tion or are controlled by regulations. Thus the consent of the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government is required for the 
issue of stock, housing bonds, local bonds at a discount, the 
use of unspent loan balances and the operation of a consolidated 
loans fund; without good reason some local authorities’ loans 
are named as suitable for investment by trustees while others 
are excluded, thus limiting for the latter the number of potential 
lenders and raising the price of the loan; and the Treasury 
refuses to allow borrowing for shorter periods than seven years, 
which again has the effect of reducing substantially the possible 
lenders and raising loan costs. The Treasury professes to see a 
danger in loans of a shorter term and this is no new view of that 
department, except that, concurrently with its own increasing 
age, it has become convinced that even longer loan life must 
be required: in pre-war years my Lords considered that capital 
expenditure should not be financed by the issue of a security 
with a currency of less than five years. 

We suggest that some of these controls are now totally 
unjustified and should be abolished. Their only effect, apart 
from multiplying civil servants, is to increase the cost of borrow- 
ing to the taxpayer and ratepayer and to leave important sections 
of the market free for government borrowing, the local authori- 
ties having been excluded by those who, it may fairly be assumed, 
do not relish any competition. So long ago as 1928 the Treasury 
told Sheffield corporation thai they viewed with disfavour any 
extension of the powers of local authorities to raise money on 
short-term bills and have resolutely opposed any extension of 
powers such as those held and successfully operated by a few 
large municipalities. Nevertheless, the department itself uses 
this method of providing money for the long-term requirements 
of the Public Works Loans Board. Where is the stability of 
finance here? With the credit-squeeze operative it is also some- 
what amusing to recall another ground of Treasury opposition, 
namely, that local authorities should provide emergency capital 
by means of temporary bank accommodation 


In 1927, Coventry corporation obtained power to issue a new 
form of security known as local bonds. The provisions of the 
Coventry Act enabled the corporation, if it so desired, to make 
issues of bonds at other than par. It may be noticed particularly 
that there was no requirement to obtain ministerial sanction 
to issue at a discount: this lapse of the departments has, 
however, been remedied subsequently and the authorizing 
section in modern local Acts invariably includes a requirement 
to obtain sanction for a discount issue. In 1953, the Treasury 
stated that “in the case of local or corporation bonds, the 
nominal rate of interest payable on the bonds of issue shall 
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be fixed as near as may be to the rate which, on the basis of 
current market conditions, might be expected to be payable 
on bonds of the same period issued at par.” This ruling obviously 
cuts out the possibility of appealing to investors by the offer of 
a useful tax-free capital appreciation on redemption, and if they 
had a free choice many local finance committees would disagree 
with the Treasury view: it is interesting to recall that in 1928 
Coventry £100 nominal bonds were being issued at varying 
discounts ranging from four to 11 per cent. There are a number 
of possible variants which could be employed if the decision 
were left to the local councils; for example, bonds with a life 
of one or two years redeemable at a capital profit to the lender 
would go like shares in a new steel issue. They would, however, 
compete with short-term Government issues with similar 
attractions. 


So it comes to this. When the Public Works Loans Board was 
prepared to make loans to all local authorities the fact that the 
alternative procedure open to the borrowers of seeking funds 
from the money market was hedged around by Treasury restric- 


Special attention has been given in the daily press to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
for increases in the salaries of civil servants and the possible 
saving if overtime is reduced. It is suggested in the report that 
the underlying principle in fixing the pay of civil servants is 
the maintenance of a service recognized as efficient and staffed 
by members whose remuneration and conditions of service are 
thought fair both by themselves and by the community they 
serve. It will no doubt be agreed that the same broad principles 
should apply to the local government service. Similarly a 
primary principle of civil service pay should be fair comparison 
with the current remuneration of outside staffs employed on 
comparable work taking account of differences in other 
conditions of service. 

The Royal Commission took the view that the civil service 
should be a good employer in the sense that while it should 
not be among those who offer the highest rates of remuneration 
it should be among those who pay somewhat above the average. 
On hours of duty, it is stated in the report that the pre-war 
position outside London was a fortnight of 804 hours excluding 
meal intervals and one of 88 hours including meal intervals. 
The London position was rather different. Now, the gross 
working hours (i.c., including meal intervals) are generally 91 
in London, and for about three-quarters of the staffs in the 
provinces. The rest work 88 hours. The net working hours 
are in general about 80. On overtime, the Royal Commission 
were satisfied that the present practice whereby civil service 
office staff work regular overtime is not found in outside employ- 
ment and is an inefficient and uneconomic practice. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the arrangements for overtime 
payments should be modified. 


As to hours, it is suggested that a fortnight of 78 hours for 
staffs outside London is reasonable with slightly less in London. 
The staff asked for a five-day week and the Treasury suggested 
the introduction of a 104-day fortnight wherever possible. The 
Royal Commission were satisfied that a five-day week is now 
fairly generally adopted for office staffs and it was considered 
that its absence in the civil service must inevitably prove a 
handicap in recruitment and retaining sufficient staff in a number 
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tions did not matter greatly. It is true that in the words of a 
letter to the Financial Times from an expert in this field “ it 
deprived local authorities of access to vast sums of market money 
for which a minimum period of seven years is too long” but 
this was not important because the board were prepared to lend. 
Now that the position has changed so importantly the Govern- 
ment should be fair and accept the implications of its own 
policy: if it insists on visits to the market place the market 
should be a true one in the economic sense, and there should 
be no more artificial restrictions on the raising of funds for a 
new school than for a new commercial building. Let there be 
full and unrestricted competition with all, including the 
Government itself. If the official reply should be that this might 
lead to undesirable financial implications (whatever they might 
be alleged to be) and therefore that restraints must continue, 
we think that the former position should be restored and access 
to P.W.L.B. funds be accorded to all local authorities, the 
Government achieving its object of limiting capital works by 
physical controls. 


of grades and classes. In their view the right standard to be 
aimed at and introduced as widely as possible should be a five- 
day week. The Royal Commission were, however, impressed 
by the official view that this would at present be impracticable. 
As a first step, therefore, it is recommended that a 104-day 
fortnight should be introduced as soon as possible wherever 
practicable. For certain staffs in local offices who may have 
to work on Saturdays frequently or even regularly, it is recom- 
mended that they should be given compensation in the form 
of an alternative half-day in the week or shorter working hours. 


LEAVE 

On annual leave it is pointed out that this varies according 
to the class or grade of civil servant and in some cases to their 
length of service. It ranges from 18 working days to 36 days, 
the higher rate applying to the administrative classes and 
executive grades; clerical officers 24 days; shorthand typists 
from 21 to 24 days; clerical assistants and copy typists from 
18 to 21 days. Temporary staff usually get less. There is provi- 
sion also for special leave with pay but within clearly defined 
limits for certain purposes including attendance at joint meetings 
of Whitley councils; for urgent domestic affairs; for training 
in various forms of national services; and for purposes of direct 
benefit to the civil service such as specialized study and research. 
The Royal Commission recommend new scales, based broadly 
on salaries, from a maximum of 32 working days to a minimum 
of 19 days; in some cases being subject to higher scales for 
length of service. 

It was not within the province of the Royal Commission to 
examine the subject of sick leave, but from inquiries they made 
they were satisfied that the civil service practice in this matter 
is more favourable than that obtained in outside employment 
generally and this was taken into account in reviewing rates of 
pay and other questions within their terms of reference. 


THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE 
The Royal Commission did not regard it as appropriate that 
the pay of the higher civil servants should be determined solely by 
reference to the salaries in industry, commerce and finance but 
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that weight should also be given to comparisons that can be 
made with other public services such as senior posts in local 
government; and that there was a case for an increase in their 
remuneration. 


It was considered that the starting rates for recruitment to 
the legal class should be settled, so far as possible, by reference 
to outside rates of earning; and that the present scale needs 
substantial adjustment. The hope is expressed that the improve- 
ments recommended would help to attract the better men whom 
the civil service will need. It was felt, however, that the work 
of the legal branch has not the same appeal which private 
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practice, with all its possibilities and risks and its individual 
power and influence, has for many in the profession. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the scale for a legal assistant on 
probation should commence at £790; on confirmation should 
rise by stages from £1,030, to £1,400; and that the higher 
posts should command salaries ranging from £1,500 to £6,000 
a year. It was also agreed that the rates of pay for the medical 
officer class are too low in view of the qualifications and work 
on the one hand and the standards of remuneration in the 
medical profession on the other; substantial increases are 
therefore recommended as to the administrative classes. 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
(Before Earl Jowitt, Lord Morton of Henryton, Lord Radcliffe, 
Lord Tucker and Lord Cohen) 
INSTITUTE OF FUEL vy. MORLEY (VALUATION OFFICER) 
AND ANOTHER 
November 2, 3, December 12, 1955 
Rates—Exemption—Scientific society—‘ Purposes of science exclu- 
sively "°—Institute for the advancement of fuel technology—Object 
also to uphold the status of members—Authorized purposes— 
Scientific Societies Act, 1843 (6 and 7 Vict., c. 36), s. 1. 

Appea from decision of Court of Appeal, reported 119 J.P. 108. 

By the Scientific Societies Act, 1843, s. 1, “ No person . . . shall 
be assessed or rated, or liable to be assessed or rated . . . to any 
. . . local rates . . . in respect of any land, houses, or buildings, 
or parts of houses, or buildings, belonging to any society instituted 
for purposes of science . . . exclusively . . . and occupied by it for 
the transaction of its business, and for carrying into effect its 
Purposes .. .” 

The appellant was incorporated in August, 1946, by a royal charter 
which, in para. 7, set out the objects and purposes for which the 
appellant was constituted. Paragraph 7 (a) read: “To promote, 
foster, and develop the general advancement of the various branches 
of fuel technology as an end in itself, and as a means of furthering 
the more scientific and economic utilization of fuel of all kinds for 
industrial, commercial, public, agricultural, domestic, transport and/or 
other purposes, and to promote, assist, finance and support such 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNDER-OCCUPATION OF HOUSES 

The borough treasurer of Reading said at the recent annual con- 
ference of the Institute of Housing that under-occupation of houses 
is substantial even on local authority housing estates. He mentioned 
one area in which the local authority found that 58 per cent. of their 
houses were under-occupied and the degree of under-occupation 
increased as the size of the house increased. This is generally due 
to parents remaining in occupation when the children have left and 
is a matter to which housing authorities are giving increased attention 
with a view to exchanges of tenancies as has been recommended 
by the housing advisory committee of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. But there is general reluctance to give up the 
family home, particularly when this means paying a higher rent. 
Where, however, the older person is entitled to national assistance 
the matter is usually met by the National Assistance Board making 
an additional allowance for the higher rent. This is not as widely 
known as it should be. It was disclosed at the last census that 75 
per cent. of people living alone were in separate dwellings The 
borough treasurer suggested, therefore, that the solution was to abolish 
rent control and fix rents more in relation to the size and amenities 
of the dwelling. This action would no doubt result in some tenants 
of large privately-owned houses being willing to move into smaller 
houses or flats provided by the local authority. In some areas there 
are limited arrangements for exchanges of tenancies between privately 
owned houses and local authority houses. The rent restriction 
position makes it impossible to extend these arrangements at all 
generally, but rent restriction does not of course apply to local 
authorities which have increased their rents in recent years and in 
some cases more than three times. 


industrial and scientific research, investigation, and experimental work 
in the economical treatment and application of fuel as the institute 
may consider likely to conduce to those ends, and to the benefit of 
the community at large." Paragraph 7 (d) read: “ To uphold the 
status of members of the institute by holding or prescribing examina- 
tions for candidates for election and by requiring standards of know- 
ledge and experience which can be approved .. ." The appellant 
claimed that, under the charter, it was a society instituted for the 
purposes of science exclusively within the meaning of s. | of the 
Act of 1843, and, therefore, exempt from the payment of rates. 

Held, the appellant was a society instituted for purposes of science 
exclusively within the meaning of s. 1 of the Act of 1843, because 
para. 7 (a) of the charter prescribed one object only, the advancement 
of fuel technology, and, as a matter of construction, no part of the 
sub-paragraph could be read as constituting a commercial purpose; 
the purpose of para. 7 (d) was to ensure that the members should 
attain standards of knowledge and experience which the appellant 
could approve, and was ancillary to the object expressed in para. 
7 (a); and, accordingly, the appellant was entitled to exemption from 
payment of rates under the section. 

Decision of Court of Appeal reversed. 

Counsel: Rowe, Q.C., and Amies for appellant; Lyell, Q.C., 
and Patrick Browne for respondents, the valuation officer and the 
rating authority. 

Solicitors: Philip Conway, Thomas & Co.; Solicitor of Inland Revenue ; 
Sharpe, Pritchard & Co. 

(Reported by G. F. L. Bridgman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


INFORMATION 


CUMBERLAND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES REPORT 

The report of the weights and measures department of the Cumber- 
land county council for the year ended March 31 last, was prepared 
by the late Mr. A. Nobbs, chief inspector, who died suddenly on 
August 3. In this, his last report, Mr. Nobbs, in common with most 
other inspectors, called attention to the need for legislation for the 
purpose of consolidating and bringing up to date the various statutes 
dealing with a subject that has become more and more complicated. 
Many will share the view he expresses outspokenly as follows: “ In 
contrast, the Food and Drugs Act of 1938 (a consolidating Act), the 
Food and Drugs (Milk, Dairies and Artificial Cream) Act, 1950, and 
the Food and Drugs Amendment Act, 1954, are already the subject 
of a Bill to consolidate and amend them. After 17 years it is necessary 
that three Food and Drugs Acts should be unified. After 77 years, 
a mass of legislation and a report to Parliament, the Weights and 
Measures Acts remain untouched. 

“Local authorities continue to promote private Bills containing 
weights and measures provisions in an attempt to remedy within their 
own areas the defects of national legislation. In Manchester, for 
example, under its Corporation Act of 1954, it is now an offence for 
deficient weight, measure or number to be given in any commodity 
and in any transaction whether wholesale or retail. Whilst no one 
can cavil at this action by local authorities, it is a blow to uniformity 
when a weights and measures offence in one area is not an offence in 
another.” 

Mr. Nobbs described it as a matter of quiet satisfaction that traders 
are increasingly calling on inspectors for guidance and advice. 
Apparently, during the year under review only two prosecutions 
were undertaken, most irregularities being dealt with by caution. 
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Opportunities for verification of weights and instruments were provided 
by the holding of fixtures at 66 places, in addition to the four divisional 


Fertilizers and feeding stuffs were in some instances found not to 
with the stated guarantee, and in one instance a manu- 

facturer withdrew all stocks of a fertilizer for re-processing. As to 
oil and fibre content in feeding stuffs, in 13 instances analysis showed 
an Guaes af Of cadler 6 Goldener in fibre. The attention of the 
manufacturers was drawn to the variations although, in cach case, 
the agricultural analyst had expressed the opinion that they could 
not have any material effect upon the value of the article for the 

for which it was intended. 

Dealing with the observance of the provisions of the Merchandize 
Marks Acts, with particular reference to imported foods, that have 
to be marked with indication of origin, ¢.g., “ Empire ” or “ Foreign.” 
Mr. Nobbs drily observed: “ One occasionally discovers that another 
country has been added to the Empire without fuss, bother or previous 
publicity, if one may believe the show card.” 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH 


The annual of medical officers of health are useful not only 
for informing the local authority concerned of the operation of their 
local health services but also to the Ministry of Health as showing the 
position throughout the country. Usually the report receives 

i in the local press but more might be done sometimes to 
show the ratepayers the services which are being provided and for 
which they are paying. The Ministry have asked that the reports 
for this year shall include fairly full information on the latest 

t in the home nursing service, including details of any 

ial provision made for the home nursing of sick children and 
lysis of the types of work which home nurses are now being 

upon to do such as the extent to which they are required to 

pay special visits for the purpose of giving injections. The reports 
should also include a brief description of developments in the services 
which assist in the prevention of the breaking-up of families. 
Previously, details of housing matters have been included but these 


under the Housing and Public Health Acts. 


MANCHESTER FINANCES 

In the 700-page abstract of the city’s accounts for 1954/55, and 
the accompanying summary of the financial transactions of the past 
12 years, there is surely to be found all the information which the 
most inquiring of Manchester's citizens could desire. The financial 
abstract is printed in accordance with a standing instruction to the 
finance committee to “ prepare and submit to the council annually 
an abstract of its finances for such period, not being less than 10 
i : itis a good thing and salutary 


of their actions but also the long term results. 
City treasurer Mr. W. E. Mason, M.C., F.I.M.T.A., contributes 
a foreword to cach publication: in relation to the rate fund revenue 
he explains that extensions of services and generally rising 
costs have not only offset all the substantial savings following the 
islative changes of 1948 but by 1954/55 had added almost a further 
million to the rate borne expenditure as compared with the figures 
of 1947/48. But Mr. Mason does not, of course, omit to take into 
account the changing value of money and in a diagram he compares 
changes in rate and grant borne expenditure, retail prices and indus- 
earnings the last six years. The 1949/50 was the first 
i transfer of hospital and out-relief functions 
mh p> became operative and taking 

1954, 
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It is not surprising that the result of the new revaluation is awaited 
with much interest. 

Like most active corporations, Manchester has a considerable loan 

debt, the net figure at March 31 totalling close on £74 million, but 
most of the money is in respect of housing (£33 million) and trading 
undertakings (£23 million). 
The corporation's ing accounts cover no less than 50,500 
dwellings with a rent roll of £1,350,000, and subsidized from public 
funds to the extent of £900,000. After crediting this amount there 
was a surplus of £6,000 on the year’s working: the chairman of the 
finance committee, Councillor T. Nally, J.P., his committee and 
indeed the whole city council may congratulate themselves on a 
successful financial year generally, with markets, transport and water 
undertakings al! producing surpluses and expenditure falling short of 
rate income by £96,000, equal to a 34d. rate. 


HOSPITALS AND THE PRESS 

It was noted in a recent issue of the Lancet that a conference of 
doctors and press held under the auspices of the British Medical 
Association had agreed a recommended procedure by hospitals for 
the release of information about the condition of patients. The 
recommendations have been submitted to the Ministry of Health 
and require ratification by the bodies represented at the conference. 
The first principle agreed is that no information should be divulged 
to the press without the consent of the patient beyond the admission 
on inquiry that the person concerned is a patient and even this 
information should sometimes not be given without the patient's 
consent, particularly if the admission is to a mental hospital or an 
infectious disease hospital. Where the patient is too ill to give his 
consent or is a minor the consent of the nearest competent relative 
may be accepted. So that reliable information may be given it is 
advised that all hospitals should ensure that a sufficiently senior 
and responsible officer is at all times available, whether in person or 
by telephone, to answer press inquiries and to nominate an officer 
or Officers for this purpose. It is emphasized that co-operation between 
the hospital and the press must depend on mutual confidence and 
good personal relationships. Difficulties and misunderstandings 
should therefore be taken up between the hospital or board concerned 
and the local press. 


SPOFFORTH HALL AND THE MAYFLOWER HOME 

In our issue of October 29 we had a note on Spofforth Hall, in 
which we referred to the fact that when a mother is admitted as 
the result of a probation order with a requirement of residence, 
payments out of public funds are on a scale much below the cost 
of maintenance. 

Since then we have seen a copy of Home Office circular No. 158, 
dated October 18, dealing with this question in relation to Spofforth 
Hall and the Mayflower Home, in which it is stated that the Secretary 
of State has reviewed the expenditure incurred by the managers of 
these homes and has decided that it is right that a higher proportion 
of the cost related to children in residence should be borne from 
probation funds. Accordingly he approves under r. 69 of the Proba- 
tion Rules, 1949, as applied to supervision cases under r. 74, the 
payment by probation committees from October 1, 1955, of the 
sum of £2 10s. a week for a child under the age of five years in respect 
of whom a supervision order is made with a requirement to reside 
at the Mayflower Home or at Spofforth Hall. The weekly payment 
authorized for a probationer will continue to be £4, and approved 
expenditure on clothing necessary during the — of residence will 
continue to be £12 for a probationer and £6 for a child in respect of 
whom residence payments are being made from probation funds. 


RATING AND VALUATION (MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS) 
ACT, 1955 


Reference is made in the November issue of Local Government 


Finance to the to police authorities under s. 10 of the 
Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, to make 
ibutions in lieu of rates and the question is raised as to whether 
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Another point mentioned in the article is the power given by s. 4 (5) 
for keeping hereditaments at present subject to compounding in the 
compounded class of even though their rateable value is 
increased beyond the old compounding limit. It is suggested that 
no decision can be reached on this matter until details of the proposed 
rateable values are available after December 31. 


JUSTICES’ EXPENSES 
The expenses of justices incurred in the performance of their duties 
as such are payable under s. 8 of the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, 
in accordance with a scale, and this includes the expenses of a justice 
undergoing a course of instruction under a scheme made in accord- 
ance with arrangements approved by the Lord Chancellor. By s. 17, 


it is the duty of a magistrates’ courts committee to make and administer 
such schemes. 


Apparently there has been doubt in some quarters about the precise 
extent of the financial arrangements, and the point has been dealt 
with in the report of the Devon magistrates’ courts committee for the 
year ended August 31, as follows: 

“ There seems to be some misapprehension in some cases regarding 
what expenses might be claimed in visiting institutions and in attending 
quarter sessions. It might, therefore, be desirable to clear up this 
confusion. At the four general quarter sessions of the peace for 
which an agenda is issued to all justices, any justice may attend and 
may claim his expenses for doing so. This is because these quarter 
sessions are concerned with a small amount of administrative business 
which is dealt with by ‘ the Justices of the Peace for the County in 
General Quarter Sessions assembled." Only those justices who are 
acting on the panel and those who attend under the Training Scheme to 
watch the proceedings are entitled to claim their expenses for attending 
after the first day at the sessions, or at any of the adjourned courts 
of quarter sessions. Similarly with the Assize Courts: while it is 
open to any justice to attend at the Assizes, only those for whom 
places have been reserved under the Training Scheme (these are the 
newly appointed justices) are entitled to recover their travelling costs. 
Visits which a justice of the peace himself arranges to any institution 
or prison are not authorized under the scheme and expenses may not be 
claimed, and the committee will not allowclaims for attending lectures or 
conferences, unless they have received the committee's prior approval.” 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN CYPRUS 

Cyprus is much in the news and it is pleasant to read of events 
in the island that have nothing to do with politics. Mr. W. Clifford, 
director of welfare services, in his report for the year 1954, continues 
the story of constructive and progressive work in every department 
of social service. 

Industrialization is still going on, with its effects upon family life 
and the conditions under which people live, but with some reorganiza- 
tion the social services are coping with the situation. 

Although the services, including that of probation, are modelled 
on the English plan, there are certain differences. 

The main difference from case-work services in the United Kingdom 
is that the officers are not specialized workers in probation, child 
care, public assistance, etc. This specialization would be uneconomical 
and difficult to provide in Cyprus with its several communities and 
its profusion of scattered villages. In any event there are considerable 
advanta in rural areas in having an all-purpose officer who has 
the eauttionse of the villagers. A greater division of labour would 
not only be more =a would also divide loyalties and would, 
therefore, be of doubtful benefit. In the towns a degree of specializa 
tion may be possible as staff increases. Juvenile delinquency showed 
some increase, but as Mr. Clifford points out, the industrialization 
of Cyprus and the growth of towns with the rise in population and 
social instability, are all circumstances which elsewhere in the world 
have been accompanied by an increase in delinquency amongst 
juveniles. It may, therefore, be expected that there will be a tendency 
to increase during the next few years. The aim will be to control it 
and thus gradually to reduce it. The child-care service already 
intervenes at the earliest possible stage. Further, an increased use of 
probation among juveniles is noted. The quality of probation work 
generally has been improved with the return to the island of officers 
trained in probation work in the United Kingdom. 

There is a hopeful note about adult probation, which i rs comparatively 
new in Cyprus. “ Probation for adults began in in July, 
1952, when the Probation of Offenders Law came Ay an This law 
covered the making of all probation orders for both atuipent and juveniles. 

* The essential principle of remanding an adult for inquiries to be 
made by the probation officer before the court makes a decision as 
to probation was firmly established during 1953. 

“* Courts have used probation for adults wisely and the majority of 
those placed on probation this year have to supervision 
and have not committed further offences. . More and 
difficult cases are being handled successfully and the proportion of 
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failures is not high having regard to the fact that probation for adults 
in Cyprus covers many who are dealt with by borstals and detention 
centres in the United Kingdom.” 

During 1954 the prison pego was further reduced from a 
daily average of 476-49 in 1953 to 380-99 in 1954 and juvenile delin- 
quency although slightly higher than in 1953 was still over 100 less 
than the figure for 1952. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES BUREAU 

The Rurai Industries Bureau was founded in 1921 as a result of 
an inquiry undertaken for the Development Commissioners into 
means of obtaining advice and information of value in the develop- 
ment of rural industries. Since its foundation it has been almost 
wholly maintained by grants from the Development Fund made, on 
the recommendation of the Commissioners, to a body of trustees 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. The trustees 
are assisted in their administration of the funds at the disposal of the 
bureau by a representative committee now called the Council of the 
Rural Industries Bureau which has certain committees and sub- 
committees. The council is responsible to the trustees for the forimu- 
lation of policy and supervision of the work carried out by the bureau. 
It is widely representative of the many government departments and 
voluntary agencies, including community councils, which undertake 
a wide range of rural services and employ the rural industries’ 
organizers. These councils are aided in their general work by grants 
from the Development Fund recommended by the Development 
Commissioners after they have consulted with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food, the Ministry of Education and the National 
Council of Social Service. For specific rural industries work they 
receive separate grants from the Development Fund. 

As explained in a foreword to the report of the bureau for 1954-55 
the industries of the countryside, though small in scale, have a special 
task in relation to industry as a whole, but their work is related to 
individual needs, and not a mass market. The Development Commis- 
sion anticipate a systematic development of the advisory services 
guided by the experience of local conditions possessed by the rural 
industries committees of the rural community councils so that the 
craftsmen concerned may retain their power of constant adaptation 
to varying needs, their excellence of workmanship and their diversity 
of local character. The report shows the help given to rural craftsmen 
in agricultural engineering, woodworking, wrought ironwork, basketry 
and other crafts. Sometimes the local education authority helps by 
providing special courses for handicraft teachers. 


NURSES TRAINING 
In reply to a question in an adjournment debate in the House of 
Commons on November 1, the parliamentary secretary of the Ministry 
of Health (Miss Patricia Hornsby-Smith) said there had been a sub- 
stantial improvement in the recruitment of nurses between 1949 and 
1955, but that the position was still serious on the mental side. As 
she explained, the vital problem is not so much increased intake but 
cutting down on the wastage. There are more men and women 
taking up nursing at a later age. As to younger women she said cadet 
schemes are a success in large hospitals but not in small hospitals. 
They vary, too, where the co-operation between hospital and educa- 
tional authorities is on a very high and satisfactory basis. The Ministry 
believe that there must be some elasticity and that there must be a 
very full consideration of local knowledge of hospitals and their 
educational facilities and of the possibility of attracting young people. 
First, there are those who continue full-time education until they 
are 18. That was regarded as the best preparation for the boy and 
girl wishing to become a nurse. It can be by a special pre-nursing 
course at school or at a further education establishment. These 
pre-nursing courses are recommended by the Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of Labour have published an excellent pamphiet 
on the subject. A girl who takes one of these courses can sit for 
part I of the preliminary examination before she starts training in 
hospital. In addition, the General Nur Council made new rules 
in 1953 under which those taking a spec subject such as anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene in the — Aad. ye certificate of education may be 
exempted from part I of the preliminary examination. For those 
who cannot continue in full-time education or enter a cadet scheme 
further education establishments run part-time day and evening 
classes approved by the General Nursing il. There are also 
courses in general education with a 7 towards nursing subjects. 
The parliamentary secretary agreed that there are no special fina financial 
arrangements for pre-nursing courses, whether part-time or full-time, 
run by educational esta’ ts. Whether they will 
ordinary educational grants ts is a matter for the Minister of Education 
but she thought it fair to ask “ where is to be the end if we start 
paying, however small, payments on a wage level to girls or boys 
doing education courses.” She thought the same principle must 
apply as to those entering other fields. 


ualify for 
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REVIEWS 


at Law. By R. E. Megarry. London: Stevens & Sons, 
Price 25s. net. 


‘we reviewed the eighth edition of Megarry on the Rent Acts 

that it was the first (of many editions since the end of 

to be produced without the direct and personal collaboration 

who, however, expressed the hope in his preface 

i himself again in that particular set of harness 

due. It was then a matter of conjecture 

Mr. Megarry’ s ordinary practice or his activities as assistant 

review editor of the Law Quarterly Review had 

’ the function of editor-in-chief of his own 

! oy i seems that neither of these occupations 

was solely responsible—for here we have from his pen a work described 
i Lawyers and Others. That Mr. Megarry had the 

phrase was shown even in the dedication and successive 

f is book on the Rent Acts. Here we have him relating 
wise and witty sayings of the judges " which, so far, may be described 

. but is in truth much more. 

provided with a table of cases, a table of 

‘which | is itself an essay in incongruous humour. 

The author has, however, not confined himself to quotations from 
has yielded to the temptation to include a few of the 

anecdotes of the profession, but otherwise has 

curiosities of the law not generally known, and odd 

chanced u while looking for something else. It 

circumstance that (unlike many of us who once started 

a task) he has persevered, and somehow managed to 

itive notes which he has made as opportunity offers. 

he ims to have confined his own part to connecting 

enabling the reader to follow the book as a continuous 

well as to dip into it, but the work is a mine of erudition 

as one of the most notable items of humourous prose to 

since 1939. Was the snail really in the bottle? What did 
Mansfield really say in Somersett’s case? One could multiply 
indefinitely the illustrations of knowledge to be gained, at the same 
time as entertainment. There is a valuable glossary, and the learned 
author's legal habit of mind has caused him to insert a proper supply 
of footnotes, so that all quotations can be traced to their proper 
source. The author has dated more than one of his prefaces in 
other works on All Fools Day (or as the case may be) and he dates 
the present work on Guy Fawkes’ Day, 1955. It reached us a little 
es but we hope not too late for this review to stimulate many 


China Culture Publishing Foundation, Teipei. No price stated. 
In Dr. Tsao's Rational Approach to Crime and Punishment, the China 
Culture Publishing Foundation have produced a publication of 


exceptional value and merit. The author is Professor of Law at the 
National Taiwan University, and he has devoted much study to the 
legal system of the United States of America. No other country 
within the pale of Western culture indulges so freely in legal experi- 
ments, and Dr. Tsao makes a profound and exhaustive examination 
of those trends which are termed “ the individualization of punish- 
ment "—making the it fit the offender rather than the crime. 
This process cannot be fully assessed in detachment from its historical 

context. So the author must review the Se, of American 


epee bey hee eee oe n penology from 
This he hes dene with outstanding 


SUCCESS ; ee eet eedied Ge Rename ci chenient 
benefit and illumination. His chapters on the historical 


writers who have been nurtured in that tradi- 


exotic, but its text 


Every factor that comes within the purview of present-day penology 
is carefully dissected. The treatment of offenders, judicial discretion, 
classification, and the specialized reaction of the law to mental 
abnormality, all are concisely but comprehensively handled. We 
are given not only a clear objective picture of the direction in which 
Western legal thought is moving, but a disclosure of the prestige our 
own tradition maintains in the East. The author even notices the 
extent to which our welfare-state policies are beginning to influence 
the content and administration of criminal law. 

There is more in this work than meets the eye at first sight. It would 
be admirable if it purported to be only a student's examination cram- 
book on penology; it is invaluable as a panorama of current trend 
in criminal science; and it is an unusually significant revelation of the 
progress of legal learning in modern China (or should we say Formosa). 

The closing chapter, “* Society versus Individual “ resolves itself into 
a wide survey of many enigmas which today challenge politicians, 
judges, and lawyers. The author even notes in passing the challenge 
to the rule of law presented by the spread of Communist totalitarianism. 

The whole work is richly fortified by appropriate annotations, yet 
the text is always readable and nowhere pedantic. A reader cannot 
but marvel at a Chinese scholar’s acquaintance with the diversities 
of the legal systems of the many American States. Yet the main prob- 
lems he investigates are not foreign or unfamiliar te us, and the work 
can be commended to English readers as a substantial contribution 
to thought and learning, acutely relevant to so many practical problems 
which arise within our own shores. Human nature and communal 
needs are the same the whole world over, and many sections of our own 
community will be wiser for making the acquaintance of Dr. Tsao. 
His emphasis on the importance of making criminal justice commensu- 
rate with social necessity provokes a heart-searching whether Western 
thought is not losing the intellectual leadership of the world. But 
Dr. Tsao is apparently a graduate of an American university, and 
certainly is no stranger to the evolution of legal thought in England. 


The Law Relating to District Audit. Second Edition. By C. R. H. 
Hurle-Hobbs. London: Charles Knight & Co., Ltd. Price 45s. 
The first edition of this work appeared in 1949, when the learned 
author was (we believe) still one of the district auditors in charge, as 
he had been for many years, of the London Audit District. In that 
capacity he was personally known to many of our readers, and several 
appearances of his name in the High Court had made him known to 
wider circles. By his long experience in administering the law of district 
audit he became exceptionally qualified to expound its working. The 
book begins with an historical survey which, if it does not add much 
to the practical knowledge of those officials most likely to obtain the 
book, will at least interest them, and will be found instructive for new- 
comers, either to the district audit staff or to local government employ- 
ment. The learned author does well to include, in this part of the book, 
= explicit pam upon the function of the district auditor as an 
. This he does in a chapter headed “ Purpose 
of District Andit. * which develops also the theme of its utility as part 
of the structure of local government law. Thereafter, he proceeds to 
an examination of the statutory provisions and case law, including 
decisions in Ireland as well as in this country. The appendix contains 
full extracts from several important cases, including the famous 
decision on the Finsbury deep shelters, where Mr. Hurle-Hobbs was 
upheld by the Divisional Court. There is also a full set of forms and 
ts for audit, both in London and outside. We suppose that 
circulation of a work of this type must be relatively narrow but, for 
those persons who have to do with audit of the accounts of local 
authorities, or otherwise are concerned with local government expendi- 
ture (even in places where district audit has not been applied), the work 
will have great value. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Essentials of Forensic Medicine. By Cyril John Polson, M.D.., 
F.R.C.P., Barrister-at-Law. London: English Universities Press, 
Ltd. Price 30s. 

The South African Constitution. By Henry John May, of Gray's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Advocate of the Supreme Court of South 
— Cape Town and Johannesburg: Juta & Co., Ltd., and London : 

Alien & Unwin, Ltd. Price 57s. 6d. 

Show Business and the Law. By E. R. Hardy Ivamy, LL.B., Ph.D., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens & Sons, 
Ltd. Price 25s. net. 
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PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Walter Alan Armstrong has been promoted senior assistant 
solicitor with Bournemouth county borough council in succession 
to Mr. Thomas Foord, recently appointed deputy town clerk of 
Gloucester. Mr. Armstrong, who was articled in private practice in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, was formerly assistant solicitor with Whitley 
Bay, Northumbs., corporation. 


Mr. F. G. Laws succeeds by promotion to the post of second 
assistant gr vacated by Mr. Armstrong. Mr. Laws served 
Blackpool, Lancs., corporation as assistant solicitor until January. 
1955, when he was " appointed at Bournemouth. 


Mr. Thomas Foord’s new appointment was announced in our 
issue of October 15, last. He entered local government service with 
Salford, Lancs., corporation. In 1938 he was appointed to the legal 
section of the town clerk's department of Epsom and Ewell, Surrey, 
corporation and returned there after the war. He was articled in 
1947 and admitted in October, 1949. In 1950 he became assistant 
solicitor at Birmingham and served until he was appointed at Bourne- 
mouth in December, 1952. In 1952 he obtained his LL.B. degree with 
honours. He is also a Legal Associate Member of the Town Planning 
Institute. 


Mr. John M. Atkinson has been appointed assistant solicitor to 
the city of Leeds county borough council. Mr. Atkinson took up his 
duties on November 21, last. 


Mr. Neville Smaliman, M.A., LL.B., junior assistant solicitor to 
the city of Peterborough corporation, has been appointed assistant 
solicitor to Worthing, Sussex, corporation. Mr. Smallman, who was 
articled to his father, the town clerk of Weymouth, Dorset, has been 
at Peterborough since November, 1953. 


Mr. Montague Kingsford has been ne clerk to the Wingham, 
Kent, justices, in succession to his father, Mr. Gerald Kingsford, 
clerk to the court since 1943, who has retired on reaching the age of 70. 


Mr. O. R. Rickard, B.C.L., M.A., has been appointed assistant 
solicitor to Manchester petty sessional division by the Lancashire 
magistrates’ courts committee at Preston. Mr. Rickard, who was 
admitted in November, 1955, had been articled to Mr. G. S. Green, 
clerk to the justices of the Manchester division. 


Mr. John Sydenham Marshall, a Stoke-on-Trent solicitor, has been 
appointed county coroner for the North Staffordshire district in 
succession to Mr. S. A. H. Burne, who retires on January 1, 1956. 


Mr. Joseph Simpson, chief constable for Surrey since 1946, has 
been appointed an assistant commissioner in the Metropolitan Police, 
in succession to Mr. H. Dalton, who is to retire. Mr. Simpson is to 
take up the appointment in February, next. 


Miss Brenda M. Hutchings has been appointed whole-time female 
probation officer for the East Norfolk probation area as from 
January 1, 1956, to succeed Miss Linda C. Barnes, who has retired 
for health reasons. Miss Hutchings, who is 36 years of age, was 
trained under the Home Office training scheme and holds a Certificate 
in Social Science, gained at the University of London. Miss Hutchings’ 
present post is whole-time probation officer with the county borough 
of West Ham, a position which she has held since January, 1950. 


Miss M. E. P. Robertson, now serving as a probation officer in the 
Lincolnshire probation area, has been appointed female probation 
officer for Essex probation area. 


NOTICES 


The next court of quarter sessions for the borough of Grantham, 
Lincs., will be held on Thursday, December 29, 1955, at 10.30 a.m. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Agricultural Rating Relief. By H. Howard Karslake, F.R.1L.CS., 
F.R.V.A., F.1.Hsg., Chartered Surveyor. Published by: The Rating 
and Valuation Association, Livingstone House, 42 Broadway, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Price 21s. post free. 

Slum Clearance (England and Wales). Summary of returns including 
proposals submitted by local authorities under s. | of the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act, 1954. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Law. By J. Leigh Mellor, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Lew. Teach Yourself Books, English Universities Press, Ltd. 
Price 6s. net. 
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The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
Dear Sir, 
REPORTING ACCIDENTS 

Referring to a contributed article in the issue of October |, 1955, 
entitled “* Duty to report accident under the Road Traffic Act, 1930— 
does s. 22 apply to the driver and to the driver's own vehicle?" I 
would say that I am in complete agreement with the submission made. 
Indeed, it is very gratifying to find an authoritative article upholding 
opinions which I have held for some time, including a long second- 
ment as an instructor at a police training centre, where much heat 
was generated over this very section in debates. 

May I (with a diffidence at least equal to that of your contributor) 
suggest that there is perhaps an even simpler way of arriving at the 
same conclusions. If s. 22 is read in conjunction with ss. 35 and 
40, surely the intention of the “ yer é " sections become quite 
clear, i.e., that they are designed to be a sa’ rd to the person who 
suffers injury to himself or his animal (as ned), or damage to his 
vehicle, as a result of an accident involving a motor vehicle on a 
road, and against the driver of which the injured party may wish to 
instigate a claim, through that driver's insurance company. Full 
provision is made for such injured party to be given the necessary 
particulars on the spot. If for any reason they are not given to him 
at the time of the accident, they must be given to the police within 
24 hours, and the injured party may be — with them by the 
police to whom the accident has been reported 

It would seem that, as a result of R. v. Tucker, that any driver who 
runs into his own garage wall and bruises his arm must now stop, 
solemnly ask himself who is the driver of the car, who is its owner, 
what is the registration mark and number of the car, and demand 
of himself the production of his insurance certificate. If he forgets 
to ask himself any of these questions, or for any reason cannot give 
the answer or produce the insurance certificate, he must report the 
accident to the police as soon as practicable, and give them the 
particulars which he was unable to give himself! There is more than 
a slight flavour of Gilbert and Sullivan about this situation. 

Finally, may I say that for many years the police have felt that in 
taking laborious and lengthy particulars in minor accidents, they 
have been working, not in the causes of the law or of road safety, 
but as field investigators for the insurance companies. If R. v. 
Tucker stands for very long, it is obvious that more and more of our 
time will be spent (or wasted ?) on this unrewarding and pointless task. 

“ BLACKIE.” 


[We feel that as most car owners’ garages are on private property 
the accident referred to in para. 3 of the above letter is unlikely in 
any event to come within s. 22 because it would not be an accident 
which occurred owing to the presence of the motor vehicle on a road. 
—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.) 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 


Dear Sir, 


SALE OF BREAD—A FALSE TRADE DESCRIPTION 

Under item 91 on P. 736 of your publication of November 12, 1955, 
under the heading “ Comment" you quote Mr. Cox, clerk of the 
Hornchurch U. De C., as stating: 

“ The penalties inflicted were, upon the assumption that they were 
first offences, the full financial penalties permitted by s. 2 (3) (ii) 
of the Act.” 

I would respectfully draw your attention to s. 5 of the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1953, from which you will see the former penalty of £20 
to which Mr. Cox refers was increased to £100. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. R. BREED. 


Weights and Measures Department, 
County Hall, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


[R.L.H. writes: Mr. Breed is perfectly correct anid I apologize for 
my error which is attributable to the fact that the 12th edn. of Bell's 
Sale of Food and Drugs which 1 consulted was published six years 
before the amending Act of 1953.—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.} 
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CHRISTMAS PAST AND PRESENT, 1843-1955 


One hundred and twelve years have passed since Charles 
Dickens published A Christmas Carol—a Ghost Story with a 
Moral, in the Early Victorian mode. Its characters are perhaps 
a bit too stereotyped for modern taste—Ebenezer Scrooge, the 
old curmudgeon, rich and close-fisted, reclaimed by the Three 
Spirits and turned into a cheerful and benevolent old gentleman 
in a single night; Bob Cratchit, the poor but honest clerk, 
maintaining his large family on I5s. a week; Tiny Tim, a 
crippled, childish figure, wringing tears from the eyes of the 
sentimental; Scrooge’s nephew, Fred, the personification of 
youthful heartiness and health; and Jacob Marley, the Ghostly 
Visitant who conveys the Dreadful Warning and starts the 
reformative process in his partner's flinty heart. Caricatures 
they were, and caricatures they remain, types of an age when 
industrial prosperity went side by side with exploitation, and 
abject poverty stalked hand-in-hand with ignorance and vice; 
an age when capricious charity was the only palliative for 
widespread want, when social reform was a shadowy ideal 
preached by a few eccentric spirits, making up for what they 
lacked in organization with a burning sense of shame and 
resentment at the misery they saw around them, and expressing, 
sometimes, their deep-felt compassion in language which, 


nowadays, sounds rhetorical and exaggerated. 

A young Queen had newly ascended the Throne; the Con- 
servative Peel had succeeded the last Whig, Melbourne, as 
Prime Minisier. The unpopular Corn Laws, which made bread 
dear for the poor, were under constant attack from the advocates 


of Free Trade, but three more years of the “ Hungry Forties ” 
were to elapse before their repeal. A harsh Poor Law made 
domestic squalor and semi-starvation a preferable alternative to 
the workhouse. Slum-landlords and Jerry-builders were in their 
heyday; the first Public Health Act was still in the future. 
Agitation against factory conditions was coming to a head, 
and the Ten Hours Bill, limiting the work of women and adole- 
scents in the mills, was being drafted, to be eventually passed 
into law the following year. Shaftesbury, that great humani- 
tarian and pioneer of social reform, had recently succeeded in 
getting the Mines Act on the statute-book, prohibiting the 
underground employment of women and children under ten. 
On the other hand, gross cruelty to children was still rife in 
other spheres—particularly in chimney-sweeping where (despite 
humanitarian legislation) it was to continue for another 30 
years. Half a century was still to elapse before the awakening 
of the public conscience led to the foundation of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; national education 
was undreamt of save for an annual driblet of £20,000 for the 
school-buildings of the voluntary societies. Trades Unions had 
ceased, only 20 years since, to be unlawful organizations, and 
the birth of the Co-operative Movement was just taking place. 
A quarter of a century was still to pass before the abolition of 
the practice of hanging criminals in public. 


Our own Queen rules over a kingdom so changed, in many 
respects, that to hark back to those times is like recalling some 
long-dead civilization. The dissensions of Whig and Tory are 
forgotten; a powerful new Party has come into being, and the 
working man has tasted the bitter-sweet fruits of office. Resort 
has been had to subsidies and rationing to keep down the 
prices of essential foods and to ensure fair shares for all. Hunger 
and sordid poverty are almost unknown; national insurance 
against sickness, unemployment and want in old age is universal. 
Rent restriction, town planning and building regulations safe- 
guard the housing of the poorer classes; public health is a 


responsibility of the State. Hours and conditions of work are 
carefully regulated in agriculture, industry and retail shops. 
The mines, the railways and public transport are national 
undertakings. Education is compulsory, free and universal; 
children and young persons are protected against ill-treatment 
and exploitation. The Trade Unions and Co-operatives have 
grown, in strength and influence, out of all recognition, and 
deal with employers on more than equal terms. A revolution 
has taken place in prison-administration and the approach to 
criminal sanctions; the suspension or abolition of capital 
punishment is under constant discussion. 

These things are a matter for rejoicing, but they must not 
make us self-satisfied or smug. Many grave problems remain 
to be faced and solved. Our educational standards are often 
lamentably low; architecture is frequently ugly and ill-adapted 
for its purpose. Politics tend to be petty-minded and parochial; 
trade-associations, both of workers and employers, are some- 
times selfish and tyrannical. Physical and mental disease still 
take their toll. Certain kinds of crime are on the increase; 
prisons are overcrowded and understaffed. All these things 
cry out for treatment; the best we can hope is that those who, 
at some future Christmastide, look back upon us with com- 
passion, may yet discern in these present times the quickening 
seeds of reform. A.L.P. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


DORSET COUNTY 

Mrs. Susan Crawshaw, Woulfe, Allington Park, Bridport. 

Sir Piers Kenrick Debenham, Blackdown House, Briantspuddle. 

Mrs. Daphne Mary Steeds Dupont, Langdon Manor, Beaminster. 

Lt.-Col. Sir Peter Walter Farquhar, Bart., D.S.O., Turnworth House, 
Blandford. 

Edward Fox Gundry, Roundham, Bridport. 

Cyril Herbert Hall, St. Crispins, Sherborne. 

Mrs. Eileen Edith Henderson, Old Rectory, Ryme Intrinsica. 

Mrs. Eva Ingham, Denholme, Lansdowne Road, Bridport. 

Mrs. Olivia Bergh Kilburn, Henbury Farm, Wimborne. 

Robert Joseph Madill, 22, Broad Close, Winterbourne, Kingston. 

Mrs. Ruth Elizabeth Russell, Barton End, Beaminster. 

Mrs. Sheila Eileen Scott, Glebe Cottage, Fontmell Magna. 

Lt.-Col. Harold Eldon Scott, Encombe, Wareham. 

Miss — Josephine Mary Magdalen Slattery, Cox's Quarter, East 
Lulworth. 

Maurice Arbon Tory, South Farm, Spettisbury. 

Christopher Robert Wordsworth, Baglake, Litton Cheney. 


LOWESTOFT BOROUGH 
Edward King Godley, 57, Gorleston Road, Oulton Broad, Lowes- 


toft. 
OXFORD COUNTY 

Mrs. Audrey Isobel Blackburn, Wavertree, Thame, Oxon. 

The Hon. Mrs. Barbara Howard Buchan, The White House, 
Ewelme, Oxon. 

Lt.-Col. John Edward Stanes Chamberlayne, The Elm, Chipping 
Norton, Oxon. 

Lt.-Col. Hugh John Cochrane Ducat-Hamersley, Pyrton Manor, 
Watlington, Oxon. 

Julian Arthur Evetts, M.B.E., Wood House, Tackley, Oxon. 

Mrs. Jean Hayton Griffiths, The Vicarage, Wootton, Oxon. 

Commander Edward Gavin Heywood-Lonsdale, D.S.C., R.N. 

(retd.), Great Rollright Manor. Oxon. 

Stanley Havercroft McGill, 12, Bartholomew Road, Cowley, Oxford. 

Viscount Parker, Model Farm, Shirburn, Oxon. 

Mrs. Katharine Mary Phillimore, The Old Farm, Swinbrook, Oxon. 

Mrs. Inga-Stina Robson, Kiddington Hall, Woodstock, Oxon. 

Anthony Stedman Till, F.R.C.S., The Gables, Eynsham, Oxon. 

lan Henry Whitworth, T.D., Manor Farm, Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. 

Harold Leslie Withers, 48, Hailey Road, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 

George Arnold Woolgrove, Hillside, Barford St. Michael, Oxon. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


1.—Children and Young Persons—Employment of children—What 
constitutes “* employment.” 

Section 170 (18) of the Education Act, 1921, defined the word 
“ employment ” as including “ employment in any labour exercised 
by way of trade or for the purpose of gain, whether the gain be to 
the child or young person or to any other person.” This followed 
the definition in s. 13 of the Employment of Children Act, 1903, 
which was repealed. The Education Act, 1921, was itself repealed 
by the Education Act, 1944, which does not define “* employment.” 

The Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, also did not re-enact 
this definition but s. 30 offers some interpretation and, in particular, 
says that a person who assists in a trade or occupation carried on for 
profit is deemed to be employed irrespective of whether or not he 
receives any reward. While this is helpful, it does not seem exhaustive, 
and doubtful cases are continually occurring. Your opinion on the 
following kinds of cases would be appreciated: 

1. A child of compulsory school age buys newspapers in bulk and 
sets up his own business by delivering them to the homes of regular 
customers. Though working he is not assisting another person's 
trade or occupation. Is he “ employed” within the meaning of the 
Act? If not, he is not subject to byelaws made under s. 18 of the 
1933 Act, and needs neither permit nor medical examination. Further- 
more, he is not restricted to the number of hours he may work. 

2. A boy engaged to work in a nursery garden would be assisting 
in a profit-making concern, and would be subject to the byelaw 
limitation of hours, etc. If, however, he worked in the garden of a 
private resident, from which no produce was sold, is it correct to 
assume he would not be “ employed” and not subject to the Act 
and byelaws? 

3. If, in the second case above, the boy were engaged to assist a 
paid gardener, presumably he would be “ employed " because he 
would be assisting a person working for profit. Do you agree? 

4. A girl of school age would not be permitted to work on a school 
holiday, say in a shop, for more than five hours. If the same girl 
undertook domestic work in a private residence would she be 
“employed "? The hours in such work might be much longer than 
in a shop. 

5. Cases of this kind are numerous but one other might be men- 
tioned. At a country golf club it was the practice for schoolboys 
to act as caddies, payment being made by the players to the club 
professional, acting as caddie-master, who in turn paid the boys. 
After it was gently pointed out that this was probably “ employment 
and irregular on Sundays, boys just hung about the club at week-ends 
and were engaged and paid by the players direct. Since it was doubtful 
if the players’ occupation was “ profitable "—except to their health 
and wellbeing!—no further notice was taken. 4 

It does seem desirable that the definition of “ employment ” should 
be clarified, since only if it is subject to the byelaws is there any control 
over medical fitness, hours of work and the like. At the same time, 
it is important that any interpretation should be reasonable and not 
have the effect of destroying initiative or of preventing a child from 
performing small services in a reasonable way to the material benefit 
of himself and the community. 

S. Hewp. 
Answer. 

It is true that people are sometimes said to be self-employed, and 
also that the word “employed” is sometimes used as meaning 
“ engaged” or “ occupied” as when an artist may be said to be 
engaged or occupied in painting a picture although he has not been 
commissioned to paint it. For the purposes of this question, however, 
we think there must be an employer or principal and an employee 
or agent. It is to be noted that in s. 20 of the Act of 1933, which 
relates to street trading, the words “ engaged or be employed ™ are 
used. 

1. We do not think he is employed, although the position may be 
most unsatisfactory. In the absence of a High Court decision we 
do not see how the boy can be brought within the provisions about 
employment. 

2. We think he is employed. Section 30 does not provide a com- 
plete definition, but only enlarges or explains the application of the law. 

3. Yes. 

4. We think she is employed, because we do not think employment 
is limited to trade or business. 

5. In our opinion they are employed. Section 18 of the Act of 
1933 is not limited in terms to employment in trade or occupation 


carried on for profit. As we understand it, s. 30 brings in persons 
who receive no remuneration if they assist in a trade or occupation 
carried on for profit, but it does not, in our opinion, exclude from 
the provisions of the Act persons who are employed otherwise than 
in such trade or occupation, and who do receive remuneration. 


2.—Criminal Law—Ohbtaining library books by giving another person's 
name— Debtors’ Act, 1869—Forgery Act, 1913. 

X went into a public library owned by the borough council and 
applied for readers’ tickets so that he could borrow books from the 
library. He was given an application form which he completed and 
signed as Y, an elector in the borough. The normal practice where 
an applicant claims to be an elector or ratepayer in the borough is 
for a check to be made in the voters’ register or the council's rating 
records. But where an applicant is merely resident or employed or 
being educated in the borough, a certificate in support of the applica- 
tion must be signed by an elector or ratepayer or by the applicant's 
employer or the head of the particular edusational institution in the 
borough. 

In this case a reference to the voters’ register disclosed that Y 
was an elector living at the address X had stated on the application 
form. Readers’ tickets were, therefore, issued to X who, thereupon, 
borrowed three books. The books were not returned by the due date 
and a summons was accordingly issued against Y under s. 181 (1) 
of the London Government Act, 1939, for failing to return the books. 
In the course of proceedings the true facts came out, namely, that Y 
had never borrowed any books from the library and had never 
authorized X, who is his brother-in-law, to apply for readers’ tickets. 
Y had only discovered the books in X's possession after the latter 
borrowed them and on finding out how this was done, he informed 
X that he did not mind provided X made himself responsible for the 
books, returned them at the due date and paid any fines demanded. 
Y produced the books which he had collected from X and it was 
found that one book was in fairly good condition, a second needed 
rebinding and the third was so badly damaged that it would have 
to be withdrawn from circulation. X himself does not live in the 
borough and, had the librarian known that fact, no readers’ tickets 
would have been issued to him nor would he have been allowed to 
borrow books from the library. 

Similar cases have, apparently, occurred at public libraries in the 
borough and the council are, therefore, considering proceedings to 
stop the practice. The byelaws regulating the use of the library do 
not cover this point and it would appear that the two public Acts 
under which proceedings can be taken are the Debtors’ Act, 1869, 
and the Forgery Act, 1913. 

I would appreciate your views whether proceedings can be taken 
against X either under s. 13 (1) of the Debtors’ Act, 1869, or s. 4 (1) 
of the Forgery Act, 1913. SCION, 


Answer. 

When incurring the liability in respect of the books and any fines 
that might become due (assuming that fines might become duc, which 
raises a different question), X did not obtain credit for himself. The 
credit was given to Y, and in our opinion X cannot be prosecuted 
under the Debtors’ Act, 2. v. Bryant (1899) 63 J.P. 376 

We think a prosecution under s. 4 (1) of the Forgery Act would lie, 
there being an intent to defraud the authorities by inducing them to 
lend books to a borrower who was not in fact eligible 

See Archbold’s Criminal Pleading, 33rd edn., p. 821, and cases there 
cited. 
3.—Justices’ Clerk—Duties—Whether obliged to give receipt for 

periodical payments. 

Is there any obligation on a justices’ clerk to send by post receipts 
to defendants who (a) pay fines by post, and/or (6) make periodical 
payments by post, and who cither refuse or neglect to include a 
stamp or money covering the postage of the receipt. Rule 32 (3) 
of the Magistrates’ Courts Rules, 1952, provides that periodical 
payments made to a justices’ clerk by post shall be made at the risk 
and expense of the person so paying. Rule 39 provides that the 
clerk shall give a receipt for any payment made to him in pursuance 
of a conviction or order of a magistrates’ court. 

S. CENTURION. 
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Answer 
As these sums are received in pursuance of a conviction or order 
of a magistrates’ court we think r. 39 applies and a receipt should 
be given. If a sum is received by post the only way of giving a receipt 
is by sending it. We do not think that under r. 32 (3) the sender can 
be compelled to pay the postage. 


4.—Police (Property) Act, 1897—FProperty bought with stolen money. 
A stole money from B and with part of this purchased an article 
from shopkeeper C. A has been dealt with for the offence but no 
order was made relative to the purchased article. The police have 
now applied for an order for the disposal of the article (Police (Pro- 
perty) Act, 1897, s. 1 (1)). The section gives the court power to order 
the article to be delivered to “ the owner” or, if the owner cannot 
be ascertained, to make such order as to the court may seem meet. 
To whom must the article be delivered? May the court order the 
sale of the article and direct the proceeds to be paid to B, which 
seems the most practical way of dealing with the matter? 
SaRcH. 
Answer. 
In our opinion, the appropriate order would be that the article 
should be delivered to B, it being part proceeds of A's theft. 


5.—-Probation— English order, probationer about to reside in Scotland 
—Further offence. 

A is placed on probation at the Blankville quarter sessions, the 
supervision to be exercised by a probation officer in Scctland as the 
man was returning there. On the evening of the date when he was 
placed on probation he commits a further indictable offence and is 
arrested in a neighbouring county and committed to that other 
county's quarter sessions for trial. Since the Blankville quarter 
sessions insists on dealing with those who have failed to keep the 
terms of a probation order made by that court, what steps can be 
taken, and by whom, to bring the man back before that quarter 
sessions, if and when he has been sentenced by the neighbouring 
county quarter sessions for the latest offence? 

SALLER. 


Answer. 
Application for a summons or a warrant can be made under 
s Z 


) (c) of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, to a justice of the peace, 
following the procedure under s. 8. The probationer can be brought 
up at the next quarter sessions for Blankville. The information can 
be laid by the police, and we see no legal objection to its being laid 
by a probation officer for Blankville. 


6.—Rating and Valuation—Owner compulsorily rated—Public Health 
Act, 1936-—Meaning of “ owner.” 

A dwelling-house was leased for 99 years to A who died some 
years ago intestate. His widow B continued to reside there until 
her death a few years ago, also intestate. No grant in respect of 
either estate was obtained. Still living are three adult children of 
the marriage and eight grandchildren, one being an infant. One 
of the adult children, a daughter, has continued to reside in the 
property since her mother’s death and has paid the ground rent. 
She paid the rates on the property for some time, but now refuses 
to continue paying the same. She has never paid rent to anyone. 
No rates are due from the estates of cither of the deceased. The 
property is also getting into a progressively worse state of repair, 
necessitating action under s. 93 of the Public Health Act, 1936. The 
rateable value of the property is £13 and the council have passed 
the requisite resolution under s. 11 of the Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1925, making the owners of properties valued at £13 or under 
responsible for rates. 

In connexion with the rates problem, the P.P. at 112 J.P.N. 205 
has been studied, but neither s. 15 of the Act of 1925 nor s. 12 of 
the Poor Rate and Collection Act, 1869, is of any use (having regard 
to s. 12 (2), as the daughter occupying the property pays no rent 
and no rental has ever been fixed). The other children and grand- 
children seem content to allow her to remain in occupation rent free 

Practical Point 8 at 114 J.P.N. 713, touches upon the repairs 
question, but again the non-payment of rent and the failure to take 
out letters of administration make it difficult to see who is the 
“ owner ™ within s. 343 of the Act of 1936. . 

B. 


Answer 

The present occupant is in every ordinary sense an owner-occupier, 
and plainly she ought to pay rates and to keep the property in a 
state to satisfy the Public Health Acts. Her excuse, if any, for not 
doing so is wholly without merits. We assume that the period of 
her residence is less than 12 years, so that strictly her position is 
that of a licensee from the President of the Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division, and it seems that she is not owner within the 
meaning of cither of the statutory definitions cited. No proceedings 
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under either Act can be taken against the President. As a practical 
measure, we should proceed under the Public Health Act, 1936, 
against her as the person by whose act, default, or sufferance the 
nuisance arises or continues, leaving it to her to raise the defence, 
first that the nuisance arises from defects of a structural character, 
and secondly that she is not the owner. (We are not told what the 
defects are, and unless they are structural it does not matter for 
purposes of s. 93 who is owner.) If she is advised to raise this defence, 
it may still be possible to overcome it by arguing that proviso (a) 
in s. 93 (1) relates only to the second limb of the subsection, i.e., 
the case where the person by whose act, etc., can not be found. This 
is something which seems not to have been decided by the High 
Court. In Richmond Union vy. Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's (1868) 
33 J.P. 53, the owner was held not liable in a case where practical 
control rested with the occupier. The present provisos were not in 
question, but it can be argued that logically the proviso making 
the owner liable for structural defects must be designed merely to 
save the occupier who is not personally culpable, i.e., that owner 
and occupier as such do not come into the picture at all until the 
council have failed to find the person actively at fault (who may of 
course be either, or may be a third person). Turning to recovery 
of rates, it will be seen that Ryde says of s. 11 of the Act of 1925 
that it is meant for the case where there is a letting, not for the case 
of an owner-occupier who is anyhow rateable as occupier. We 
should, here again, proceed against the person who occupies in fact, 
leaving her to raise the defence, if so advised, that s. 11 applies and 
that she is not the owner as defined in that section. 


7.—Real Property—Trustees selling land—Parties to 
conveyance. 

Trustees have power under a will to purchase land as an investment 
to produce income to be used as set out in such will: property is 
purchased and has now been contracted to be sold. If the trusts 
of the will would constitute a settlement of land belonging to the 
deceased at the date of death, wiil the land purchased become settled 
land and should the same be vested in the life tenant before title 
is made on the sale; alternatively, if the will constitutes a trust for 
sale, should the trustees now sell as trustees for sale? Deeps. 


Answer. 

On both hypotheses it would be proper for the trustees, in exercise 
of their investment powers, to take a conveyance on trust for sale 
and subsequently to sell as trustees for sale. When the conveyance 
to the trustees does not create a trust for sale, and a sale takes place, 
the purchaser will almost certainly require the tenant for life to be 
a party to the conveyance. 


buying and 


8.—Tort—Flooding of land beside stream caused by building work— 
Liability to riparian owners. 

A borough council is in course of building several hundred council 
houses. The roads have not yet been made up but gulleys have been 
placed in them. A stream runs through the land and the whole of 
the surface water from it drains into this stream. The erection of the 
houses has greatly increased the flow of surface water into the stream. 
As is usual when building operations are taking place, this surface 
water contains an unusually high proportion of solid matter, ¢.z., 
sand. In consequence the gulleys are frequently blocked and the 
solid matter is carried into the stream and silts it up slightly, where it 
is Contiguous to the council land. The slope of this land is, however, 
fairly steep so that despite the increased flow and the silt no damage 
is Caused to the council's land. The course of the stream passes to 
land owned by A and thence to land owned by B. The slope is very 
slight on A’s land and B’s land, and consequently the stream has 
here silted up appreciably and caused serious flooding. There is no 
doubt that this silt and the increased flow are from the council land. 
The cost of cleaning the course of the stream in A’s and B's land will 
be about £600 and possibly some further smaller sum will later have 
to be spent for the same purpose, before the council house develop- 
ment is completed and the roads made up, when the problem will 
no longer exist. Sections 14, 278, and 332 of the Public Health Act, 
1936, and Hesketh v. Birmingham Corporation (1924) 88 J.P. 77, 
seem to be in point. 

Do you consider that the council is liable? BONUL. 


Answer. 

The council might be able to distinguish what they are doing, by 
arguing that building is a normal use of land, which commonly 
produces some transient inconvenience to neighbours. It might also 
be arguable whether the mischief is within s. 278; s. 322 may be 
more appropriate technically. But the courts would, in our opinion, 
be unwilling to leave A and B without remedy, and the most business- 
like and neighbourly course seems to be to accept liability for this 
sum, small as it is relatively to the cost of several hundred houses, 
without technical discussion. 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (contd.) 


Amended Advertisement. 
ISHOP’S STORTFORD URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 


Appointment of Deputy Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment from Solicitors and other suit- 
ably qualified persons. Salary will be within 
the range £675—£900, N.J.C. Scale being 
applied in the event of an admitted Solicitor 
being appointed. 

The applications of the persons who applied 
for the post in response to the original adver- 
tisement will be considered by the Council 
without need for the submission of a further 
application. 

The appointment is subject to the N.J.C. 
Conditions of Service, and the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Acts, and subject to one 
month's notice to terminate on either side. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and 
details of experience, and giving the names of 
two persons as referees, must reach the under- 
signed not later than Saturday, December 31, 
1955. 

DRINKWATER, 
Clerk of the Council. 


G. NORMAN 


The Council House, 
Causeway, 
Bishop's Stortford, Herts. 





BINDING 


| WRITE FOR FULL LETAILS OF OUR 
~BOOKBINDING SERVICE | 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 








REMINDERS 


ON 


DRAFTING A LEASE 
by ESSEX 
Reprinted from the 3.P. of July 19, 
1952 


The object of the Tables is to enable 
a Draftsman to dictate the complete 
draft lease without any pauses in the 
shortest possible time. 


Two Tabies have been drawn up. 
The first lists all common form 
clauses and the second all formal 
parts of a lease. 


Printed in folder form, ready for 
immediate office use. 
Price 1s. each, Postage free 
Six copies 5s. Twelve copies 9s. 
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c™ OF MANCHESTER 


Appointment of Wholc-time Female Probation 
Officer 


wited for the appoint- 
Female Probation 


APPLICATIONS are 
ment of a_ whole-time 
Officer 

Applicants must be not less than 23 nor more 
than 40 years of age, except in the case of a 
serving probation office: 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 to 1955, and the salary 
will be according to the scale prescribed by 
those Rules 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
copies of not more than two recent testi- 
monials, must reach the undersigned not later 
than January 3, 1956 

HAROLD COOPER, 
Secretary of the Probation Committee 
City Magistrates’ Cour 
Manchester, |. 


Boroccu OF ILFORD 


JUNIOR Assistant Solicitor required on the 
staff of the Town Clerk. Salary range £690 
£30-— £900 per annum, plus London Weighting 
Commencing salary to be determined in the 
light of qualifications and experience. Appoint- 
ment permanent, superannuable and subject to 
medical examination and to the National 
Scheme of Conditions of Service. 

The Council is prepared to provide, if 
necessary, on a service tenancy, a two- 
bedroom self-contained flat in the vicinity of 
the Town Hall. 

Applications, on for 
Town Clerk, Town Ha 
be submitted by January 


s obtainable from the 
Ilford, Essex, should 
21, 1956. 





When replying to advertisers please 
mention the Justice of the Peace 
and Review 


Local Government 








NOTES ON 
JUVENILE COURT LAW 


by A. C. L. MORRISON, C.B.E. 


SECOND | DITION 


Prices: 2s. 6d. per copy, postage 
and packing 3d. In bulk (posiage 
and packing free), 10 copies for 
£1 Is.; 25 copies for €2 6s., and 
50 copies for £4. 


fro 
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EDNESFIELD URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


Appointment of Legal Assistant 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment from Candidates who have 
experience in conveyancing and general lc 
work, not necessarily in local government 

The salary will be in accordance with Gi 
Il of the A.P.T. Division of the National 
Scales of Salaries, namely, £560 « £20(4) 
£640 per annum. 

The Council will consider the provision of 
housing accommodation if necessary 

Applications, Stating age, qualifications, ; 
the nature of the work previously underta 
together with the names of two referees, s! 
reach the undersigned not later than Janu 
1956. 


} 
t 


MORGAN 
Clerk of the C: 


we Ge 


Council Offices, 
Alfred Squire Road, 
Wednesfield, Staffs. 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAI 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant 
Member of The Association of British Dete: 
tives World Secret Service Association ar 
Associated American Detective Agencic 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS EN 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents Over 2 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experic 

at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadi! 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours 
26823.) Established 1945. 





LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ | 
BYELAWS 


By A. S. WISDOM, Solicitor 


This booklet is a summary 
of byelaw-making powers 


possessed by local authori- 
ties. 


Concise and comprehensive. 


Compiled in convenient 


form for ready reference. 
Price 4s. Postage and packing 6d. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
LTD. 


LITTLE LONDON 
CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER.—HARPER, WEBB & CO. Chartered Sur- 
veyors, Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester 
Tel. 20685 


CORNWALL 


FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Scrand, Falmouth 
Tel: 189 and 1308 


DEVON 

AXMINSTER. — ARNOLD L. BALDOCK. BSc 
ARLCS.. Chartered Surveyor, Valuer, Land Agent, 
Shute, Axminster. Tel. 2 

EXETER.._RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A!., 8 Queen 
Street, Exeter Est. 1884. Tel. 59378. 

EXMOUTH.—PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Road Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents; Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and 
Sidmouth 


ESSEX 


ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, 67 Cranbrook Rd., 
Mord. Est. 1884. Tel. iLFord 220! (3 lines) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIPENCESTER AND COTSWOLOS.—HOBSS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1.C.S.. F.A., Market Place, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE SON & PILL 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet 


ms 


KENT 


BECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, 
PARTNERS. Estate Agents and Surveyors. The Old 
Coccage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent 
Tet RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromie 
RAV. 01857 

EAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD. offices at 
3 Market Square, Dover 1t Queen Street, Deal 
4 St. Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Established 1835 


SON & 


LANCASHIRE 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS, NORTH LANCASHIRE 
AND SOUTH CUMBERLAND.—CHARLES G 
LOWDEN. Chartered Surveyor & Auctioneer. Est. 1869 
18/24 Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness Tel 
Barrow 364. 

BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—5SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Esc. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Screet 
Biackburn. Tel. S05! and 5567 


LANCASHIRE—(Contd) 

LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—/OS. RIMMER & SON, 
(Charies F Reid, Robert Hatton). 48 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4 Williamson Sq., 

Liverpool |. Est. 1880 Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines) 

MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON. SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Streec. Est. 1855. Tel. CENeral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, FAL PA. F.V.1.. Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27 Belvoir Street 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5.) 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 





GER. S85! »& SHAWS BRI. 7866 


(EAL) LTD 
“ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURY AVE.,W.! 
end et 151 DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 


J. H.W. SHAW, PP.CIA, FALPA, EVI, MR Sent 











ANDREWS, PHIL'P & O., Chartered Surveyors 
Lioyds Bank Chambers, | Wailm Lane, NW.2. Tel 
Willesden 22367 

DRIVERS, JONAS & CO 
Agents and Auctioneers 
James's Square, Londo 
Also at Southampton 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4 

H. C. WILSON & CO., S! Maida Vale, W.9. Est. 1853 
Tel. Cunn 6111 (4 lines) 

WARD SAUNDERS & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents, 298 Upper Street, London, 
N.1. Tel. CANonbury 2487/8/9 

CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO., FAL, Markham House, 
138a Kings Road, S.W.3. Tel. KNightsbridge 5225/67 
Also in Sloane Street, $.W.!. Tel. SLOane 189! 

WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 

AND NORTH LONDON SUBURBS.—KING & 

CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers, 725 Green Lanes 

N.21. LAB. 1137. Head Office, 7! Bishopsgate, E.C.2 


Chartered Surveyors, Land 
7 Chartes Wi Screet, Sc 
S.Ww.l WhHitehall, 391! 


MIDDLESEX 


HARROW.—G. |. HERSEY, F.RCS., FAL, Chartered 
Surveyor and Rating Valuer, 44 College Road, Harrow 
Middlesex. And at Amersham, Chesham, and Great 
Missenden Tel. Harrow 7484, Amersham 1430)! 
Chesham 97, and Great Missenden 2194 


MIDOLESE X.—(Contd) 

HOUNSLOW .— ROPER, 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc., 
HOU 1164 

POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Screet Tel. 3888 


SON A CHAPMAN 
162 High Street Tel 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and Indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290. 

RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Vaivers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield Tel. 25206. 91 Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 95 High Screet. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619 

ESHER.—W. ). BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Screet, Esher 
Tel. 12 And at 2 Grays Inn Square, W.C.! Tel 
Chancery 5957 

GUILOFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street 
Tel. 62927/8 

OXTED.—PAYNE & CO. 
Auctioneers, Station Road, West 
And at East Grinstead, Sussex 


Valuers and 
870,1 


Surveyors, 
Oxted. Tel 


SUSSEX 

BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & 
DISTRICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, FALPA., Auc- 
tioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, 
Aidwick Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750) 

BRIGHTON & HOVE... D 5S. STILES & CO, 
Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 101 Western Road, Brighton | Tel. Hove 
35281 (3 limes). And at London 

WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 
South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel 2478—3 lines 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 
BIRMINGHAM.—). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON 
FAL, Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. Tel 
MiDiand 681! 2 


YORKSHIRE 


BRADFORD.—DAVID WATERHOUSE & NEPHEWS, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Valuers 
Rating Surveyors, Britannia House, Bridge Street 
Bradford |. Tel. 22622 (3 lines) 
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